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THE VENDUE AT VALLEY FARM 


By Emma Warne. 


(The following sketch describes a 
typical day in the life of the late William 
H. Manahan of Hillsborough, whose 
portrait and biographical sketch appear- 
ed in the July Granite Monthly. The 
frontispiece of this number, from a 
picture by New Hampshire’s distinguish- 
ed artist, Frank A. French, has Mr. 
Manahan as its central figure.—Editor) 


The day set for this momentous 
event was a perfect one. The silk- 
velvet leaves nodded in curtsey to 
each other. The birds sang their 
love songs of praise. At ten o’clock 
the house and grounds had become 
the Mecca of the good people of this 
and the surrounding towns. Every 
post, tree and fence rail within sight 
was the custodian of a team. A 
silver-tongued orator of imposing 
stature, one of Hillshorough’s finest, 
was here to perform the last rites at 
this altar. 

After the manner of vendues— 
thev were never called “auctions” in 
those davys—there were first sold the 
least valuable articles of farming 
tools, many of them having outlived 
their usefulness; wagons ‘that had 
stood under the old apple trees for 
years; the old grindstone; a sleigh 
brought down from the _ barn-loft 
with many a grunt from the farm- 
hand; the horse rake of the vintage 
of twenty-five years ago, the old- 
fashioned flail and plow, and harrow, 
all replaced now by more modern in- 
ventions to lighten labor; odd barrels, 
piles of bricks, horse shoes that may 
or may not have brought good luck, 
boxes full of nails, and other odds 
and ends, accumulation of the thrifty 
New Englanders; household utensils 
and furniture, much of which had 


been stored in the unfinished chamber 
of the wood-shed, scattered bits of 
wooden and other wares, coming 
from whence no one knew; all of 
which had lost their names as well 
as the knowledge of the part they had 
played in the farmer’s round of 
duties. 

There was a pictureless frame 
which a wag seized and placed in 
front of a beautiful woman standing 
immediately adjacent to the com- 
mander of the day. His ready res- 
ponse was to tempt the highest bid- 
der by his apt quotation of the 
“beautiful picture in the golden 
frame.” 

There was demand even for the 
common things, the proof being the 
goodly prices they brought under the 
persuasive tongue of the fluent auc- 
tioneer, who certainly was not there 
to look for any lack of quality. A 
good share of this truck and junk 
was the contribution of neighbors 
who always improved such an op- 
portunity to get rid of some of their 
undesirable savings of the years. 

A buffalo coat the rear all worn 
off. held up by the shoulders with 
the front view exposed was disposed 
of at a goodly price to a prudent man 
who bragged that these “darn  auc- 
tioneers” never beat him. 

Then came the more valuable com- 
modities, arousing the keener interest 
of the audience, and the evident satis- 
faction of Sir Auctioneer who was 
in his happiest mood. Beautiful 
horses were pranced up and down the 
drive-way for our admiration, and to 
tempt the pocket-book of the house- 
holder. Sleek kine and of as many 
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colors as Joseph’s coat were 
on exhibition, and changed owners 
at what seemed almost fabulous 
prices. Grunting swine were coaxed 
from their native heath to demand 
attention. Farm-yard fowl, sheep 
and lambs passed in review and dis- 
appeared under new ownership. 

Our interest was not so much in 
the vendue itself, or the desirability 
of the article being sold, as it was to 
catch the wording of the auctioneer’s 
pat description of no matter what 
the common-place object. The roll- 
ing pin suddenly became invested 
with unusual value, and his “give me 
thirty! give me thirty” was as sonor- 
ous and inspiring as an epic from the 
Georgics. 

After the manner of the country 
vendue the noon-hour was an espec- 
ial feature, and made a picnic for the 
families gathered there. All of this 
company had their dinners with them. 
Every wagon load had its lunch- 
basket filled and overflowing with the 
good things of the pantry, which 
make the Grange dinners and Church 
suppers of this time of H. C. L. pale 
into insignificance. 

The farmer’s wife holds first place 
with her loving, genial friendliness, 
having no time nor inclination for 
the shams of the present day. We 
occasionally received a loving pat 
from those capable hands’ which 
cheers us on our way, and eases up 
our nerves in this day of criticism, 
censure and jealousy. 

Thus we ate our dinner, with our 
childen playing near by, casting an 
anxious eye lest they wander to the 
heels of the horses or to the river’s 
bank that has too often lured the un- 
suspecting to their undoing. This 
is the only wickedness our beautiful 
river ever committed, becoming the 
sacrificial altar of many souls who 
have ventured too near the edge and 
“rocked the boat.” So we satisfied 
the calls of hunger, while we talked 
of the past, its comforts and satis- 
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faction, as if the present held none 
of its allurements. 

My readers who are familiar with 
the custom and attractions of the old- 
fashioned country vendue, remember 
the trips to be made to that rendez- 
vous dedicated to “Saint Coffee,” us- 
ually a wash-boiler, where a master 
hand dealt out to devotees of this 
patron saint the nectar offered at this 
particular shrine, together with crack- 
ers and cheese to those who had no 
dinner basket to flee to. 

Some acquaintance who had been 
absent for a considerable time would 
give us that kindly hand-clasps that 
would make the arm ache for a vari- 
able time afterwards, and not the two- 
finger a la cod-fish kind we have no 
desire to remember. So we visit from 
group to group. 

At 1.30 the farm itself was to be 
so'd, and the hour had approached 
when we could hear at a distance the 
eloquent auctioneer warming up to his 
prologue, so we walked to nearer 
range through the lane with its beauti- 
ful running vines covering the idio- 
syncracies of the rough board fence; 
the elderberry and the running black- 
berry as the foundation, and over all 
the frills of wild columbine with the 
milkweed uprearing its thrifty beams 
to make the frame-work more sub- 
stantial. The whole was a marvel- 
ous display by the master artist, 
Nature. 

As we came up to join the outer 
circle of that amphitheatre and within 
good hearing distance, the orator of 
the day was describing the beauties of 
the place; its wonderful situation hem- 
med in by the Deering hills; the 
matchless valley with its far-reaching 
advantages; its varying possibilities ; 
its historical charm, with relics of the 
ferry by which the early pioneers 
crossed the swollen stream in the days 
of the Red Men; (an auctioneer’s li- 
cense of the facts, I suppose!) ; the 
adjacent village, which had sprung 
into existence like a mushroom in a 
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night ; and finally, the river—the swift- 
flowing river, which held the key to 
manufacture, another term for pros- 
perity! In his mind’s eye he saw a 
chain of mills extending up and down 
the rapids to this farm, and below! 
What a market they would bring to 
the farmer, for his produce to feed 
the teeming thousands. 

At this juncture a smart competi- 
tion began between two old time 
dwellers, one of whom lived on the 
mountain peak in the north part of 
the town. To him the impassioned 
auctioneer was directing his eloquence: 

“James, when we go to see you we 
take a long hard drive up Monroe 
hill, which wearies our horses land 
taxes the time and patience of us who 
go up and down the earth, hustling 
after our daily bread. Here we can 
ride down most any day, partake of 
your hospitality and your wife’s boun- 
teous cookery. Your daily toil will 
be easier. You can perform your 
work by machinery, where you now 
do manual labor. The river will glad- 
den your eye and comfort your heart. 
In time the thriving village will en- 
croach on your land, so that you can 
command a higher price for such as 
you wish to dispose of, while the rest 
will be greatly enhanced in value.” 

Possibly influenced by this glowing 
rhetoric if not argument, James raised 
the bid another hundred, and immedi- 
ately the voluble auctioneer turned to 
his rival giving expression to another 
even stronger claim to that bidder, 
who immediately raised the price an- 
other hundred. 

By this time the spectators were 
agape with the keenest interest. James 
moved uneasily, as if anxious to es- 
cape the searching gaze of the man 
on the block, who was truly laboring 
zealously to earn his fee, big as it no 
doubt was. 

Finally, in spite of his efforts to 
avoid him, James came under the di- 
rect cannonade of the speaker, who 
led the cohorts of his tongue against 
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the hesitating bidder, one who knew 
the full worth of a dollar and was not 
easily beguiled by the allurements of 
a silver-tongued orator. 

“Do you realize, James, that you 
are standing on the threshold of a 
golden opportunity, such as will never 
open to you again during your days, 
even should you live to be as old as 
Methuselah or as good as Elijah. 
Should you neglect this golden oppor- 
tunity, on your way home to-night 
Monroe hill will rise like a mountain 
before you, and your good horse will 
look back to you, saying reproaching- 
ly: 

“Master, why did you not end this 
uphill journey and rest in the valley, 
where the cooling dews of summer 
will send their fragrance and the cold 
winds of winter never find you?” 

“Ah, I see your countenance lighten 
with the wisdom of your good head, 
and I hear you say ‘one hundred.’ ” 

Driven thus to the corner Ray nod- 
ded, and once more the speaker turn- 
ed the fire of his eloquence upon the 
other, who was an easier victim, and 
bid his hundred quickly. 

Great beads of perspiration stood 
out like huge jewels on the ruddy 
countenance of the auctioneer, but 
without even stopping to brush these 
aside with his big handkerchief, he 
kept up his incessant fire of language, 
as if knowing that the crisis was near 
at hand, and to falter now would be 
fatal. 

With another burst of lightning 
speech he fairly raised by sheer 
strength the bidder from beyond Mon- 
roe hill another substantial step, and 
then the other man, as if he had made 
up his mind to be the successful bid- 
der, added a hundred to the sum al- 
ready involved. This time Ray hal- 
ved his bid, when his competitor 
risked the other half. 

Here the bidding stopped. Paint 
what picture he might he could not 
get another nod from the head of 
James. Evidently the cautious farm- 
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er had reached his limit. At last the 
ominous words “Going—going—going 
—three times—and GONE!” 

Then the silver-toned orator, sprang 
down from his perch and mopped his 
streaming features upon the big red 
handkerchief which had done similar 
service many times. He seemed sat- 
isfied, and well he might. Even the 
rest of us, who had done nothing but 
gape and wonder, drew a breath of 
relief, glad it was over, though we 
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would not have missed it for good 
money. 

And now warned by the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the afternoon, the 
owners of the teams began to line up 
along the roadside, and fifteen min- 
utes later silence and solitude reigned 
where only a short time since the 
crowd had listened to the eloquent 
pleadings of that prince of old-time 
vendue orators. 





OLD HOME FLOWERS 
By Alice L. Martin. 


A bunch of damask roses sent 

To bring good cheer and sweet content 
But coming from the garden there, 

They bring to memory dreams more fair. 
The old home faces, one by one, 

Come trooping back with days long gone. 


The Old Home stands as long it stood; 
The meadow, and, beyond, the wood: 
And Mt. Monadnock, stern, serene, © 
Its outline dim, the haze a screen, 

And hanging like a curtain fold 

To soften, dim, the outline bold. 


The long, low, living room I see, 
The table spread as though for tea; 
A mother, standing by her chair, 
While all the children gather there; 
A plentiful repast and good, 


Home cooking, and fresh garden food. 


There on the porch there in the gloom, 
To watch the risi1g of the moon— 


The whip-poor-w'll and night-hawks cry— 
The after-glow tl.at leaves the sky 
And brings the voices of the night 


When stars come peeping clear and bright. 








THE DATE OF THE FIRST PERMANENT 
SETTLEMENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By John Scales, A. B., A. M. 


I have read and carefully con- 
sidered the article in the Granite 
Monthly for June, 1922, by Elwin 
L. Page, regarding the date of the 
first permanent settlement in New 
Hampshire. He is correct in reach- 
ing the conclusion that it was at 
Dover, and before 1630. I propose 
in this article to present reasonable 
evidence that the Historian, Wil- 
liam Hubbard, made a correct state- 
ment of the date, that Edward and 
William Hilton came to Dover 
Point in the spring of 1623, and 
commenced the permanent séettle- 
ment there, which has continued 
to the present day. The reader 
will please bear in mind that the 
year 1622, and all the years before 
that, and for a century after that. 
did not end till March 25. = So if 
David Thomson’s _ settlement at 
Little Harbor is to be counted as 
the first permanent settlement, 
then the date for New Hampshire 
is 1622, instead of 1623, for it is 
quite certain Thomson arrived at 
Little Harbor and commenced 
building his house before March 25. 

It is an acknowledged fact that 
en Nov. 3, 1620, King James 
granted to certain Englishmen the 
charter for the .... “Council of 
Plymouth for the planting, order- 
ing, ruling and governing New 
England in America.” That cor- 
poration was in business fifteen 
years, and then, 1635, gave back its 
charter. During those years _ it 
granted nine patents, or charters. 
The first was to Captain John 
Mason, March 9, 1620-21, four 
months after the Council com- 
menced business. The last one was 
also to Capt. Mason, April 22, 
1635, from which New Hamp- 
shire received its name, and from 


which the farmers at Dover got, 
and had to fight, many law suits, 
which Captain Mason’s grandson 
brought against them, claiming he 
owned the land, and they were only 
tenants, like the farmers in Eng- 
land, who had to pay rent to the 
Lords of the great manors. This 
grandson claimed he was lord of 
all present territory of New Hamp- 
shire, and the boundary line he- 
tween it and Massachusetts was not 
finally settled till in the last decade 
of the 19th century. 

The third grant was given in the 
spring or early summer of 1622, to 
David Thomson, who, as the re- 
cord shows. was then messenger, or 
special agent, of the Council in its 
dealings with the King and Parlia- 
ment. The patent was for, 

“A point of Land in the Pascata- 
way River, in New England, to 
David Thomson, Mr, Jobe and Mr. 
Sherwood.” This shows: that Mr. 
Thomson had been here and was 
acquainted with that river and the. 
points of land in it. There is a 
point of land in Dover, in that river. 


which has always been called 
“Thomson’s Point” during three 
centuries. There is no- other 


Thomson from whom it could have 
received its name. It is the point 
where a seine, or net, was drawn 
across the river in the season when 
salmon and alewives, and other 
fish went up the river to spawn, in 
spring time. In that early period, 
and until the colonists built dams 
at the falls above, and began to 
give fish sawdust to feed upon, the 
Pascataway River had immense 
schools of those fish come up the 
river and the fishermen caught 
them in that net. No doubt Mr. 
Thomson, Jobe and Sherwill had 








big crews of fishermen stationed 
there in the season, and of course 
they had to have dwellings and 
“stages” for the workmen, so there 
was a “temporary” settlement. As 
late as 1648 “Thomson’s Point 
House” is on the Dover tax list for 
one pound and_ four _ shillings. 
There is no house there now, and 
has not been for many years, but 
Dover can lay claim to the first 
temporary settlement, as well as 
for the first permanent settlement, 
the one in 1622 and the other at 
Dover Point (for a long time 
called’ Hilton’s Point) in 1623. 

The fourth grant was issued to 
David Thomson alone, October 16, 
of 1622,....for “six thousand acres 
of Land and an island in New Eng- 
land.” No mention of the locality 
of the 6,000 acres, but from later 
transactions, on record, it is known 
to have meant an island in Boston 
Harbor, which has ever since been 
called ‘“Thomson’s Island.” It is 
very evident Mr. Thomson had 
made up his mind to Iocate the 
land on the west side of the Pas- 
‘ataqua River as he had already 
selected a “point of land in Pascat- 
away River,” and had been granted a 
patent. He wanted some more. 

Near the first of December, 1622, 
an indenture was drawn up be- 
tween Mr. Thomson and three rich 
merchants of Plymouth, Abraham 
Colmer, Nicholas Sherwell and 
Leonard Pomeroy, in which those 
gentlemen agreed to join with Mr. 
Themson in financing the under- 
taking, and share in the profits, 
which seemed to be promising to be 
large. The indenture is published 
in full in the annual report of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 
in the summer of 1876. The paper 
had been read before the Society 
in the preceding winter by Mr. 
Charles Deane. It is very inter- 
esting, and is one of the most valu- 
able of early documents. In 
brief:—The merchants agreed to 
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furnish the ship “Jonathan of Ply- 
mouth” and a crew of men, to take 
Mr. Thomson and the company 
across the Atlantic, with provi- 
sions and other necessary things 
for building a house and_ begin- 
ning a settlement, in the winter of 
1622. It was also agreed that 
within three months following, 
in the year 1622, they would 
send another ship, the “Provi- 
dence of Pymouth” with another 
company of men, with provisions, 
etc., to further aid in making the 
settlement. On this ship came 
Edward and William Hilton, and 
probably Mr. Pomeroy, as the cove 
where the ship was landed was 
named “Pomeroy’s Cove,” and has 
retained that name to the present 
day. It is now cut in two parts, 
by the Dover and Portsmouth rail- 
road. Tor the first century of Do- 
ver that was the shipping point for 
Dover Neck and Dover Point. At one 
period Major Richard Waldern had 
a large warehouse there, from 
which he shipped merchandise to 
the West Indies, and ports in the 
Mediterranean — sea. Dr. Walter 
Barefoot, later known as Governor 
Barefoot, also had a warehouse and 
dock there, near Waldern’s. Bare- 
foot was then a resident physician 
in Dover. 

As is well known the settlement 
at Little Harbor did not pay, and 
Thomson went to his island in Bos- 
ton Harbor in 1625 or 1626, and 
there resided till his death in Dec- 
ember 1628. That left the 6,000 
acres, or such a part of it as belong- 
ed to them, by the indenture, on 
the hands of the Plymouth mer- 
chants, and they kept the Hiltons 
at work at Dover Point. That is 
to say, the three merchants of Ply- 
mouth, Colmer, Sherwell and Pom- 
eroy, received their title to the land 
from David Thomson by indenture ; 
Edward Hilton received his title to 
it from the Plymouth merchants, 
who got out of the unprofitable bar- 
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gain with Thomson as best they 
could. Hilton had his title renewed 
and confirmed by the Council of 
Plymouth, by the Squamscott Pa- 
tent of 1629, which they gave him. 
Captain Thomas Wiggin’s colonists 
who came over in 1633, and com- 
menced the settlement on Dover 
Neck, received their title to the land 
from Hilton. Those colonists or- 
ganized a town government, and 
divided the land amongst them- 
selves and new comers, who might 
be judged worthy to become citi- 
zens. The legal ownership of all 
land in old Dover was given by that 
town organization, in the way of 
“orants.” Old Dover consisted of 
Dover, Somersworth, Durham (Oys- 
ter River), Lee, Madbury, and New- 
ineton (Bloody Point). — Rollins- 
ford was part of Somersworth, till 
1849. Of course there was a lot 
of dickering and trading in which a 
multitude of names are mentioned, 
in one way or another, but the 
above statement is the simple way 
of explanation which leads _ the 
reader out of a wilderness of trans- 
actions. The organization of New 
Hampshire was of a later transac- 
tion. Dover is fifty years older than 
New Hampshire. In the old records 
there is no mention of New Hamp- 
shire till 1680 when the scheme 
was started to separate the Pascat- 
aqua towns from Massachusetts, 
and make them a separate province, 
in which courts could be organized 
that might confirm the Mason heirs’ 
claim to ownership of Dover farms, 
under the 1635 patent given to Cap- 
tain John Mason, which has the 
name New Hampshire in it. 

Under the circumstances in what 
better way could Mr. Hubbard state 
the facts of the beginning of the 
Pascataqua settlement than he did 
in the following, copied from his 
history: “For being encouraged 
by the report of divers mariners that 
came to make fishing voyages upon 
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the coast, as well as the afore men- 
tioned occasion (establishing the 
Pymouth Council), they sent over 
that year (1623) one Mr. David 
Thomson with Mr. Edward Hilton 
and his brother Mr, William Hilton, 
who had been fishmongers in Lon- 
don, with some others along with 
them, furnished with necessaries for 
carrying on a_ plantation. Possibly 
others might be sent after them in 
years following, 1624 and 1625; 
some of whom, first in probability, 
seized on the place called Little 
Harbor, on the west side of Pasca- 
taqua River, toward or at the mouth 
thereof; the Hiltons in the mean- 
while setting up their stages higher 
up the river, toward the northwest, 
at’ or about a place since called 
Dover. But at that place called the 
Little Harbor, is supposed, was the 
first house set up, that ever was 
built in those parts; the chimney 
and some part of the stone wall 
(cellar wall) is standing at this 
day.” Mr. Hubbard probably wrote 
that about 1650, as it is the first 
part of his manuscript which is now 
in the possession of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 

As regards the name of the settle- 
ment of Dover. All the time it was 
under Edward Hilton’s management 
the settlement is called Pascataqua 
or Pascataway. When Captain Thom- 
as Wiggin’s colonists ‘commenced 
business they called it Bristol. 
Later under the pastorate of Rev. 
Thomas Larkham, who had been 
minister of the Church at Northam, 
England, the name changed to Nor- 
tham, about 1639, and that name was 
used for a dozen years, or more. 
At some time under Massachusetts 
rule the name of Dover came to be 
used. No reason has yet been 
found why that name was adopted. 
None of the old settlers came from 
Dover, England. Properly the 
name Pascataqua ought to have been 
given the State, and it should have 
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extended from the Merrimack to the 
Kennebec River. 

In 1628 Thomas Morton was at 
the head of a settlement at “Merry 
Mount,” (Wallaston) and was sel- 
ling firearms and ammunition and rum 
to the Indians, which caused much 
trouble. Gov. Bradford of  Ply- 
mouth ordered him to desist. Mor- 
ton would not. Bradford sent Capt. 
Miles Standish, and a company of 
militia, to arrest Morton. Standish 
did so and Morton was sent to Eng- 
land for trial and punishment. The 
expense of the affair was 12 pounds 
and 7 shillings. The payment was 
apportioned among the settlements 
along the coast, from Plymouth to 
the extreme settlement on the Maine 
coast, as follows,—Plymouth 2 
pounds and 10 shillings ;—Naum- 
keag (Salem) one pound 10 shill- 
ings;—Jeffrey and Burselem 2 
pounds ;—Nantasket, one pound and 
10 shillings ;—Blackstone at Shaw- 
mut (Boston) 12. shillings ;—Ed- 
ward Hilton one pound ;—his men 
at Pascataqua 2 pounds. That 
shows that Dover was then one of 
the wealthiest settlements in New 
England. There was no other set- 
tlement, on either side of the Pasca- 
taqua River, at that time. This 
shows the settlement was not a re- 
cent affair; they had been in busi- 
ness there five years and had pros- 
pered, hand over fist, in trading 
with the Indians and catching end 
curing fish. Next to the Isle of 
Shoals, it was the best place for 
fishing along the coast. 

Mr. Page discredits, or doubts, the 
correctness of the statement of 
William Hilton, Jr., made in 1660, 
that he and his mother came to 
Dover Point soon after his father 
and uncle Edward had commenced 
the settlement there, in 1623. It is 
a matter of record that William Hil- 
ton, Sr. arrived at Plymouth Nov. 
11, 1621, in the ship “Fortune.” 


He was well received and given a 
grant of one acre of land. 


In 1622 
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he returned to England and made 
preparations for his wife and child- 
ren, William and John, to come over 
to Plymouth in 1623, and for him- 
self to come with his brother, Ed- 
ward in the “Providence” to the 
Pascataqua River. It is a matter 
of record that Mrs. Hilton did arrive 
in Pymouth, in the ship “Anne,” 
July 1623. She was well received. 
and in due time an acre of land was 
granted to her and the children. 
They remained there till the summer 
of 1624. 

As previously explained, in speak- 
ing of David Thomson, William 
Hilton came over in the ship “Provi- 
dence” of Plymouth, in the spring 
of 1623. He did not take his wife 
and children with him, because they 
could not be properly cared for, but 
in 1624, after they had built dwel- 
ling houses at Dover Point (as we 
now call it) he went to Plymouth to 
get his family. He applied to the 
Church to have his son John, then 
about two years old, baptized, but 
the request was denied, on the 
ground that he was not a member of 
the Plymouth Church. Thereupon 
he and his family came up the Pas- 
cataqua, and they never had any 
more dealings with the Plymouth 
Colony, or Church. So, as William 
Hilton, Jr. says in his petition of 
1660,—“and, in a little tyme follow- 
ing, settled ourselves upon yr River 
of Paschataq with Mr. Edward and 
William Hilton, who were the first 
English planters there.” That ss 
to say the “little tyme” was from 
the summer of 1623 to the summer 
of 1624. No mystery about that 
statement. It settles the question 
beyond doubt that the settlement at 
Dover Point was in the spring of 
1623, or it may have been June. 
Probably David Thomson got his 
house built at Little Harbor a few 
months before Edward Hilton had 
his habitation in order, so Hubbard 
is correct in saying,—‘“But at that 
place, called the Little Harbor, it 


























is supposed was the first house set 
up, that was ever built in those 
parts; the chimney and some part 
of the stone wall, is standing at this 
day” (about 1650.) 

William Hilton did not build his 
house on Dover Point, but as soon 
as he had investigated the territory 
on both sides of the river he decid- 
ed to make a bargain with the In- 
dians, then owners of what is now 
Eliot, and bought their “corn field,” 
and land around it, and built his 
house there; directly aqross Pasca- 
taqua River from Dover Point; 
there was his residence till 1632, 
whe. he was dispossessed by Captain 
Walter Neal, “governor” of the set- 
tlement begun at Strawberry Bank, 
by Captain John Mason in 1630. 
The famous “Laconia” company. 
They claimed their charter gave 
them the land on the east side of the 
Pascataqua River, so ousted Mr. 
Hilton, and gave it to one of the 
Laconia Company’s men. There 
was no court to protect Hilton in his 
rights, till 1653. The Province of 
Maine came under the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts in November, 1652, 
and the Court Records of Oct. 25, 


1653 show that William Hilton 
recovered judgment in the sum of 
one hundred and sixty pounds 


against Ann Mason, executrix of the 
Will of Captain John Mason of 
London, deceased. Of this sum 50 
pounds, were “for the interest for 
‘his land, which the defendant took 
from him, and for the vacancy of one 
year’s time, and cutting down his 
house, and for other injuries, ten 
ponds, and for the interest for the 
whole sixty pounds for the term of 
one and twenty years, one hundred 
pounds.”—Twenty ‘one years car- 
ries us back to 1632, the time when 
William Hilton was planting corn 
just across the river from Dover 
Point. Various old records speak 


of this “old corn field” as belonging 
to William Hilton till he was dis- 
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possessed by the Laconia Company’s 
Governor, Walter Neal. 

After he was driven out of Eliot 
William Hilton was busy with 
business in Dover and_ vicinity. 
In 1636, he and his son, William, 
obtained the grant of land at Pen- 
nacook from the Indian Sagamore 


Tahanto. In 1644, he was Deputy 
for Dover in the Massachusetts 
General Court. He received 
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grants of land from the town of 


Dover. He was in business at 
Exeter a while. In 1646 he be- 
came aé_ resident at Warehouse 


Point, Kittery, and his residence, 
fo: the rest of his life, was in Kit- 
tery and York. An honored and 
able man he died at York in 1656. 

William Hilton, Jr., was born 
in England in 1615, hence was nine 
years old when he and his mother 
came to Dover Point to live. A 
boy of that age would have no 
difficulty in remembering his trav- 
els with his parents. Now, what 
did he say about it? His petition 
to the General Court was as fol- 
lows. Date 1660.—‘To the Hon- 
ored General Court, now assem- 








bled at Boston, the petition of 
William Hilton humbly showeth: 

“Whereas your petitioner’s fa- 
ther, William Hilton, came over 
into New England about the year 
Anno Dom. 1621, & your petitioner 
came about one year and a half 
after (July 1623) and in a little tyme 
following (one year) settled upon 
yr River of Paschataq with Mr. 
Edward Hilton, who were the first 
English Planters there. William 
Hilton having much _ intercourse 
with the Indians by way of trayed 
& mutual giving & receiving, 
amongst whom one Tahanto, Saga- 
more of Penacooke, for divers kind- 
nesses, received from yr petioner’s 
Father & himself, did freely give 
unto ye aforesaid William Hilton, 
Seniour & William Hilton, Juniour, 
six Miles of Land lying on ye River 
Penneconaquigg, being a rivulette 
running into Penacooke River to ye 
eastward, ye said Land to be bound- 
ed as may bee most for ye best ac- 
comodation of yr sd petitioner, his 
heyeres & assignes. The said Ta- 
hanto did also give to ye said father 
& son & to their heres forever, two 
miles of ye best Meddow Land lying 
on ye north east side of ye River 
Pennecooke, adjoining to ye sd 
River, with all ye appurtenances, 
which said tract of Land & Med- 
dow hath, were given in ye pre- 
sence of Fejld and severall Indians, 
in ye year 1636. At which tyme 
Tahanto went with ye _ aforesaid 
Hiltons to the Lands and thereof 
gave them possession. All of weh 
is commonly known to ye Ancient 
Inhabitants at Paschatq; and for 
the further confirmation of ye sd 
gift or grant your petitioner hath 
renewed deeds from ye said Tahan- 
to; & since your petitioner under- 
stands that there bee many grants 
of Land lately given, there about, 
to bee layed out:—And lest any 
should be mistaken in chooseing 
their place & thereby intrench apon 
yr petitioner’s rights, for preventing 
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whereof:—Your petitioner humbly 
craveth that his grant may bee Con- 
firmed by this Court, and that A.— 
B. —C.—, or any two of them, may 
be fully Impowered to sett forth ye 
bounds of all ye above mentioned 
Lands & make true returne whereof 
unto this Honored Court. And 
your Petitioner, as hee is in duty 
bound, will pray for your future 
welfare & prosperity. 

“Boston June 1, 1660. The Com- 
mittee having considered the con- 
tents of this petition, do not judge 
meet that ye Court grant ye same, 
but having considered the petition- 
er’s ground, for ye approbaccon of 
ye Indian’s grant doe judge meet 
that 300 acres of sd Land bee sett 
out to ye Petitioner by a Committee 
chosen by this Court, so as that it 
may not prejudice any plantation, 
& this as a finall end & issue of all 
future claims by virtue of the grant 
from the Indians.” 

Tuomas DANFORTH 
ELea LusHer 
Henry BARTHOLOMEW 

The Magists approve of this return 

if theire ye Depu’ts Consent hereunto. 
Epwarp Rawson, Secretary. 

Consented to by ye Deputies. 
WituiAm Torry, Cleris. 

(Endorsed). The Petition of Wil- 
liam Hilton, entered with ye Magis- 
trates, 30 May 1660, &  ex.pd’ents 
Tahanto’s Deed and p. Mr. Dant. Wil- 


liam Hilton’s petition entered & refer- 


red to the Committee. 


At the time this petition was pre- 
sented to the Court Mr. William 
Hilton, Jr., was a resident of Charles- 
town, Mass., and he was_ well known 
by the General Court. For the 
clearer understanding of the evi- 
idence I will give a brief of the 
career of William Hilton, Jr. He 
was born in England in 1615. He 
c ame over to Plymouth, Mass. with 
his mother in 1623. He came up to 
Dover Point with his parents in the 
summer of 1624. He resided with 






































































his parents at the farm, just across 
the river from Dover Point, where 
his father had purchased an Indian 
“corn field,” as before stated. Of 
course he lived and worked as all 
the other boys of the period had to 
do. When he was twenty-one he 
was a partner with his father in 
the purchase of the  Tahanto 
Indian land. About that time he 
married, and settled in Newbury, 
Mass. He became one of its promi- 
nent citizens, and held various town 
offices, being Representative for 
Newbury in the General Court. He 
had quite a large family of children. 
His wife died in 1657, and later 
he married and had another family 
of children. In 1654 he removed to 
Charlestown, Mass. and _ resided 
there till his death in 1675, aged 
60 years. He was a man of much 
ability. The old records show that 
among other occupations he was a 
navigator and a cartographer. 

In conclusion I will give a brief 
sketch of Rev. William Hubbard, 
the historian, who declares in his 
“General History of New England” 
that Edward and William Hilton 
commenced the settlement at Dover 
Point in 1623, and it was the first 
permanent settlement ‘in New 
Hampshire. He was born in Eng- 
land in 1621, and came over to New 
England when he was a boy, and 
was educated at Harvard College, 
graduating in the first class that 1n- 
stitution sent out. That was in 1642; 
there were nine in the class, and 
Hubbard ranked third, as appears in 
the catalogue. At graduation he 
was 21, and like all young graduates 
engaged in teaching, and soon com- 
menced studying for the ministry. 
He was a natural born historian, 
and so commenced collecting and 
arranging facts, and incidents, as 
he found them in old records of 
Gov. Winthrop and others, and also 
obtained from interviews with the 
“Ancient Inhabitants.” Any one 
who has engaged in historical, or 
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genealogical work, knows how he 
had to get his material, and facts, by 
hard and continual work. 

In 1655 he became associate 
minister of the Church at Ipswich, 
Mass., and held the offite of min- 
ister from 1666 till his death in 
1704. So he was contemporary 
with William Hilton, Jr. He was 
also contemporary with Edward 
Hilton, uncle of William, Jr., as 
Edward lived at Exeter during the 
last thirty years of his life, and 
died there in December, 1671. It 
is absurd to suppose Mr. Hubbard 
did not consult those gentlemen 
in his search for facts regarding 
the beginning of the Dover settle- 
ments. There need be no ‘doubt 
he consulted thosé men and got the 
statement direct from Edward 
Hilton himself, that Edward and 
William Hilton came to Dover 
Point in 1623, So the statement 
in his history is correct. 

Mr. Hubbard finished the manu- 
script of the history in 1682, and 
sold it on October 11 of that year. 
The General Court voted that day 
to give him fifty pounds for it. 
The first publication of it was 
made in 1815, by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The manu- 
script had been consulted by all 
writers after 1682. The Rev. Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap is among the num- 
ber. So when it came into the 
hands of the Historical Society the 
editors say,— “Of the MS copy a 
few pages at the beginning and end 
are mutilated, and the writing in 
some places is scarcely legible. 
These passages are given as far 
as the editors could spell them 
out. Where they have supplied 
words, or portions of words, con- 
jecturally, such are printed 


in italics. Where they were at a 
loss, they have used asterisks.” 
The MS is well written and has 
336 pages. The story of Dover 
begins on page 141 and occupies 
ten pages. There are no italics or 
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asterisks in it. 
perfect. 
of the 
Society. 
topics Mr. 


The reading is 
The MS is in possession 
Massachusetts Historical 
It was among the first 

Hubbard wrote, after 
Plymouth and_ Boston. Later, 
when the ecclesiastical troubles be- 
gan at Dover Neck, Mr. Hubbard 
gives a more elaborate notice of 
affairs at Pascataqua. He was al- 
ways specially interested in 
Church affairs, so gave only a brief 
of the beginning at Dover Point by 
the Hiltons. He says, of the be- 
ginning of settlements,—‘At pres- 
-ent therefore (I shall) only insist 
upon what is most memorable 
about the first planting thereof, 
after it came first to be discovered 
by Captain (John) Smith, and 
some others, employed on thzt de- 
sign, about the year 1614 and 
1615.” 

To give the readers a clear 
and concise understanding of the 
evidence presented in this paper, I 
give the following briefs. 


1. Before 1622 David Thom- 
son had been here and located the 
Pascataqua River, and made up 


his mind what to do. In June or 
July, 1622, he obtained from the 
Council of Plymouth a grant,—‘A 
Point of Land in the Pascataway 
River in New England.” There is 
such a point which to this day 
has always been called “Thom- 
son’s Point.” It had a house on 
it, which was on the Dover Tax 


list as late as 1648, where is 
the statement,—“Thomson Point 
House, one pound, 4 shillings,” 
tax. 


2 Oct. 12, 1622, the Council of 
Plymouth gave David Thomson 
another grant,—“Six thousand 
acres and an island.” By later 
transactions it was shown that the 
island is in Boston Harbor. No 
mention of where he was to select 
his 6,000 acres. Evidently he had 


settled that question when he was 
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over here and looked out the “Point 
of land.” It is on record that he 
did come over here and make a 
settlement at Little Harbor, in 
1623, but in 1625, or 1626, he 
changed his permanent residence 
to thé island in Boston Harbor, 
and there resided till he died in 
December, 1628. So it appears 
David Thomson had two temporary 
residences in New Hampshire, the 
first of which was in Dover, in 
1622. ‘Vhose who want authority 
on this matter are referred to the 
annual report of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society for 1876. Charles 
Dean obtained the paper from 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who in- 


herited it from his ancestors. 

3 William Hilton, Jr., gives re- 
liable testimony, that settles the 
question of date, as in the spring 
of 1623, by Edward and William 
Hilton, 


4 Rev. William Hubbard, au- 
thor of—“A General History of 
New England,” gives record of the 
fact that Edward and William Hil- 
ton commenced the permanent set- 
tlement of New Hampshire at 
Dover Point in 1623. Mr. Hub- 
bard had ample opportunity to ob- 
tain the information direct from 
Mr. Edward Hilton, as they were 
contemporaries, Mr. Hubbard in 
Ipswich and Mr. Hilton in Exeter. 
There was constant intercourse 
between those towns. 


5 As further proof that Dover 
was settled before 1630, is a re- 
cord of 1628, when Edward Hilton 
paid one pound as his share of the 
expense of arresting Thomas Mor- 
ton and sending him to England, 
and the other settlers there with 
him, names not mentioned, paid 
two pounds, showing that Dover 
Point had the most wealth of any 
settlement in New England at 
that time. Of course they had not 
then just commenced business. They 
had been at it five years. At that 
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time there was no other settle- 
ment on either side of the Pascata- 
qua River. 


edges the land belonged to Hilton 
and his company. He obtained his 
original possession, as a part of 


Thomson’s 6,000 acres through the 
merchants of Plymouth, who fi- 
nanced Thomson’s venture at Lit- 
tle Harbor and Thomson’s Island, 
Boston Harbor. 


6 The Squamscott Patent of 
1629, which was given by the 
Council of Plymouth to protect 
Hilton from aggressions from the 
Laconia Company, whose territory 
was all around his land, acknowl- 
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THE ROAD 


By L. Adelaide Sherman. 


Sing hey! sing ho! for the cool brown road— 
Green are its walls and its roof is green— 
Tremulous, lacy, fluttering bars, 
That the happy sunbeams dance between. 


Green and brown and a splash of red, 

A paint-brush flaunting beyond the hedge; 
Brown and green and a fleck of blue, 

The heal-all blooming along the edge. 


ewe ae cs - 
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Here is a tiny mossy square, 

Where, summer nights, the fairies sport; 
A subtle scent of sweet-grass floats 

From a nook where bob-o-link holds court. 


‘ The limbs of a mother-maple tree 

’ Are the safest place for the thrushes’ perch, 
j And milk-weed blossoms gently lean 

On the pure white breast of a virgin birch. 





So I follow the beautiful road 
To a twilight garden, drenched in dew: 
Love, my love, you are waiting there; 
Blest be the highway that leads to you. 











PUTTING NEW HAMPSHIRE ON THE 


TOBOGGAN 


By George B. Upham 


In taxing a house, a farm, a horse 
or a cow, it would seem fair to assess 
it for what it might reasonably be 
expected to bring at a sale made un- 
der such conditions and circumstances 
as might ordinarily be expected to 
pertain. If a farmer by diligence, 
knowledge of his business and fair 
dealing has built up a market for 
his products whereby he derives a 
fair profit, can any good reason be 
assigned why his acres should — be 
taxed at any higher valuation than 
those of equally good land of a 
neighboring farmer who is less dili- 
gent, has less knowledge of his busi- 
ness, exercises less; good judgment, 
and is consequently less successful? 

Likewise in the assessment of a 
manufacturing establishment, let us 
assume two buildings of the same 
size, built of the same materials, on 
land of the same value, and which for 
business purposes are equally well or 
poorly situated. Let us further as- 
sume that the owner of one_of these 
buildings manufactures a product 
which has a widespread good-will, a 
sale throughout the world, that it 1s 
well managed and ordinarily — fairly 
profitable; that the other factory has 
never had good management, and the 
business barely survives from year 
to year. If both of these owners 
should decide to move, taking with 
them their machinery, their business 
ability or the lack of it, their good- 
will or the absence of it, there would 
seem to be no reason why one of the 
two buildings should sell for more 
_than the other. Now the question 
arises whether, before the time of re- 
moval, the real estate of the success- 
ful manufacturer should be taxed at 
any higher valuation than that of his 
unsuccessful (neighbor. Quite likely 
the former would assent to a con- 
siderable valuation above what he 


had reason to believe his building 
could be sold for, perhaps twice or 
even thrice such valuation. Sut 


‘ should it be taxed for ten, fifteen or 


twenty times such amount, and he 
knew the location in various other 
ways to be unfavorable, the owner, 
quite naturally, would begin to think 
of moving, especially if then con- 
sidering a substantial enlargement. 
\’nder such circumstances it would 
he simply foolishness to make exten- 
sions in a community proceeding up- 
on the principle of killing the goose. 

At a period when the center of 
population of the United States was 
in New Jersey, when settlers moving 
to western New York or Ohio moy- 
ed into a wilderness, many — indus- 
tries were developed in New. Eng- 
land, in a small way by men of little 
capital but of much enterprise and 
imgvenuity. New Hampshire was the 
scene of her fair share of such de- 
velopment. Numerous streams  ifur- 
nished adequate power. Coal, almost 
unknown, was unneeded. Markets 
were near at hand. Such industries 
erew until, with the enormous growth 
of the last thirty or forty years, many 
manufacturers found themselves, un- 
der changed conditions, with large 
plauts in unfavorable locations. 

Two industries in Claremont—the 
largest in the town—find themselves 
in this situation. The writer's father 
was the founder of one of them, in 
1851. This business was at the 
siart, comparatively speaking, — local. 
\ small river, nearly dry in summer, 
furnished all needed power; the 
buildings, on a steep side hill, were 
it inmpinent danger of sliding into 
the mill-pond. The location both 
locally and nationally was about as 
bad as could be found for a manu- 


facturing industry destined to become 


a large one; yet, despite the handi- 
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cap of bad location, the business in- 
creased beyond all expectation, in- 
creased until it had offices and a valu- 
able good-will the world over. Re- 
taining walls were built and building 
after building added on the _ steep 
banks of both sides of the little river 
until the plant covered several acres. 
This was, of course, all a mistake, 
a stupid mistake viewed by _ hind- 
sight. The principal owners were 
warned long since against any such 
policy; but local pride and _ local 
spirit prevailed, extensions continued. 
In extenuation of this mistake it may 
be said that not until very recent 
years were the requirements of a 
thoroughly efficient plant of its char- 
acter fully understood... They are 
level ground and plenty of it some- 
where near the center of population,— 
now in Indiana,—a _ location where 
coal and raw materials can be obtain- 
ed at low cost’ for transportation, 
one story buildings with glass “saw- 
tooth” roofs, electrically operated 
travelling cranes interconnecting all 
departments and finally swinging 
their load over the cars of a railroad 
running through the property and 
having favorable connections to all 
parts of the country. All this had 
been urged long prior to the event 
hereinafter mentioned; but the advice 
unfortunately, from the owners’ later 
point of view, went unheeded; ex- 
tensions continued as before. 

Then came the event. At the in- 
opportune time of a temporary but 
severe depression certain high taxa- 
tion officials came from Concord, 
saw the step-like buildings on _ the 
steep banks of the little river and 
said to themselves, not in these words 
but in like substance and _ effect. 
“Here is something prosperous, 
something cemented and _ weighted 
down, something perfectly safe to 
soak, something which, according to 
instructions, we are expected to 
soak’; and soak it they did, doubling 
the assessment upon the real estate, 
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which previously had been taxed far 
beyond any possible saleable value. 

And with what result? At a 
meeting of the directors a few months 
later it was voted, without a dissent- 
ing voice, to buy one hundred and 
twenty-five acres of level land, with 
a railroad running through it, on the 
outskirts of Michigan City, Indiana, 
and to build a thoroughly up-to-date 
plant thereon. Coal mines are near, 
deep-water wharves on the great lake, 
only a mile distant. 

Local pride and local spirit have 
their limitations, especially when a 
feeling of injustice with resulting in- 
dignation is aroused. 

We are not blaming the visiting 
politicians who doubtless — received 
their instructions from __ politicians 
higher up, who in turn doubtless be- 
lieved they were carrying out the 
mandate of the legislature as they 
interpreted it. It is the policy, not 
the individuals, we are criticising; 
for we believe it to be an unfortunate 
one, a policy which in the long run 
will prove a benefit to industries re- 
moving but an injury to the state. 

Politicians, who make and _ exe- 
cute our laws, are not as a rule 
versed in business affairs. In their 
eyes an assemblage of bricks and 
mortar in which a successful business 
is carried on is the business _ itself. 
They apparently imagine the enter- 
prise, the administrative ability, the 
goodwill, the very ingenuity of in- 
ventors to be in some way enchained 
within the walls; little realizing that 
the brain which is the executive niay, 
as in this case, live a thousand miles 
away, that his assistants, so efficient 
and so carefully selected by him, are 
confined in no “pent-up Utica,” that 
patents, inventive genius and good- 
will have no local habitation, and that 
the buildings, so severely taxed, are 
the mere shell. 

When the new plant is completed 
some of the manufacturing now car- 
ried on in Claremont may be remov- 








ed thither, not all of it, probably for 
many years, but certain it is that no 
further extensions will be made here, 
and, as all manufacturers know, con- 
centration in a favorable location is 
the tendency of the age, so the day 
may come,—let us hope not for many 
years,—when the last machine will 
be turned on the banks of the little 
river, and the name Claremont, N. 
H., will be no longer familiar to 
miners and rock cutters from Alaska 
to Patagonia, from icy Spitzbergen 
to South Africa, from Australia, In- 
dia and the Straits Settlements to 
Japan and Northern China. 
Adjoining the plant above describ- 
ed is a large group of _ buildings 
where another manufacturing indus- 
try was’ established nearly eighty 
years ago. Cotton, the bulky raw 
material used by it, is brought from 
Texas fifteen hundred miles away. 
Its product, still bulky, is transport- 
ed to the consumers an average dis- 
tance of a thousand miles; its coal is 
brought from West Virginia. The 
writer has no knowledge of this com- 
pany’s business, but believes that, 
thus handicapped, it is only by the 
most commendable enterprise, in the 
production of an almost unrivalled 
specialty, that it has been able to do 
business at a profit. In the matter 
of lifting assessed valuations the 


visiting statesmen were wholly im- 
partial; for the taxes of the cotton 
mill were likewise 


‘jacked up” in 
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joyous disregard of the well known 
fact that the tendency of the cotton 
industry is strongly towards the cot- 
ton states, states of cheap labor, 
cheap power and comparatively cheap 
taxes. 

These two industries in 1921 paid 
more than a third of the taxes paid 
in Claremont. Together, in ordinary 
times, they employ fully three-quar- 
ters of the men and women engaged 
in manufacturing industries in the 
town. 

The visiting statesmen were kind 
enough to explain that were all valu- 
ations doubled taxes would be halved, 
but failed to mention that wherever 
this interesting experiment has been 
tried the rate per thousand has very 
soon risen to what it was before. 
They visited us with the purpose of 
increasing assessed valuations. They, 
or at least some of them, may live 
to see that thus increasing valuations 
decreases values; for if the machinery 
of these two corporations were mov- 
ed away Main Street would be as 
silent as the hills, and signs “For 
Sale” in the windows of hundreds of 
village homes. When the manufac- 
turing buildings were sold, if any 
purchasers could be found, it is 
doubtful whether one twentieth of 
their present assessed valuation could 
be realized. The goose can be killed 
once, but not resuscitated to undergo 
the operation a second time. 





LAST DEATH 


By Harold Val. 


Her beauty darker than the night, 


Lovelier than the rose, 
Lingered in my heart 
Till the long day’s close. 


Then when stars turned pale, 
Like a wafted breath; 


Hushed and shadowily as snow— 


She sank to death. 
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A HISTORY OF STREET RAILWAYS AND POWER DEVELOPMENT 





IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Frederick E. Webster, Vice-Pres’'t & Treas., Massachusetts Northeastern 
St. y. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 





AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND STREET RAILWAY CLUB, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., MAY 25, 1922. 





Mr., President, Members of the New 
England Street Railway Club, and 
Guests: 


At a gathering in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary in the street rail- 
way industry of our distinguished 
and respected host, Mr. E. C. 
Foster, president of the Manchester 
Traction, Light and Power Company, 
it is particularly fitting that we should 
consider in a retrospective light the 
early days of electric power genera- 
tion and the building and equipping 
of the present-day electric street rail- 
ways. 

A great deal of credit is due the 
pioneers of the 60s, ’70s and ’80s for 
their public spirit manifested in going 
ahead with their charters. From 
their devotion to an intense interest 
has resulted the power and _ street 
railway companies of to-day. Our 
present New Hampshire street rail- 
way systems, with an _ operated 
mileage of 240 miles, represent the 
out-growth of lines first created as 
horse railroads, among them being 
the Manchester Horse Railroad, 
chartered in 1864 and revived five 
years later. Numerous charters were 
taken out which were never exercis- 
ed—which is undoubtedly the case in 
other sections of the country—al- 
though that fact is indicative of the 
part taken by our ancestors in those 
industries which were destined to play 
such an important part in the future 
welfare of the people of this state. 

Public utilities have done more for 
the development of America’s natural 
resources than have any other of the 
instruments of civilization. In de- 


veloping the bounties of nature they 
have brought them to the service of 
the whole people. Each and every 
form of public utility has contribut- 
ed to such development. Before the 
electric light and power companies 
high-grade illumination was unknown, 
and in factories there was a consider- 
able waste of time in turning shafts, 
pulleys and belts. These companies 
have taken advantages of the mys- 
teries of magnetism in producing 
power in a form which could be car- 
ried on wires and. kept available for 
service on demand. 

New Hampshire, however, is not 
a large state, neither has it the natur- 
al resources from which a stupendous 
power like that of a “Niagara” can 
be developed, but it looks with a local 
pride to the Connecticut, from which 
power is taken for the supplying of 
current to the western part of the 
state and to many cities and industrial 
companies in Southern New Eng- 
land, and to the Merrimack which 
has been splendidly developed at 
Sewall’s Falls and Garvin’s Falls, 
where current is generated for the 
requirements of utilities at Concord 
and Manchester. There are other 
developments in operation, along the 
Androscoggin and Blackwater rivers 
in the northern and central parts of 
the state, and that of the Lamprey 
River in the eastern part of the state, 
the development of which is in its 
infancy just at present but which is 
expected to show real progress in the 
early future. 

Under the electric system the cost 
of power begins with its utilization 
and ends when the need is completed. 
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It means the distribution of power to 
places where the use of coal would 
be very expensive. It means, in ef- 
fect, also, the finding of a new coal 
supply for every horse-power de- 
veloped. 

It would be an impossibility for 
human mind to prognosticate the de- 
mands that will be made a score of 
years ahead for electrical current for 
domestic or power requirements. We 
certainly cannot stand still, we must 
place ourselves in a position to meet 
the needs of users, but for that ser- 
vice there should be a rate represent- 
ing a fair return—not merely the 
non-confiscatory return that barely 
escapes condenmation of the courts, 
but a return sufficient to reward ef- 
ficiency and economy, and it is to be 
hoped that the development of our 
resources can continue and that our 
successors will be able to point to 
their achievements with the same de- 
gree of pride that we do as we reflect 
on the progress in which we have 
shared. 

Along with the advance in the 
electrical industry came the gradua- 
tion of horse railroad operations to 
lines operated by electric motive 
power. And in this connection we 
would be remiss in our duty to-day 
without a tribute to those who serv- 
ed as members of the former Rail- 
road Commission of New Hampshire 
and devoted so much of their time 
to the companies seeking to improve 
the conditions in their respective sec- 
tions. The Railroad Commission 
was succeeded in 1911 by the Public 
Service Commission, and of the 
members of the former Commission 
it is a pleasure to recall that Honor- 
able Arthur G. Whittemore, of 
Dover, and Attorney-General Os- 
car D. Young, of Laconia, are still 
with us. 

In the Public 


Act creating the 


Service Commission the State Legis- 
lature gave that body broad and dis- 
cretionary powers which have 
honestly 


been 


and fearlessly exercised. 
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An assignment to a tribunal stand- 
ing between the public and the cor- 
poration is not an enviable position, 
and the trust imposed by the call to 
such service can only be met by a 
character that will judge and act as 
between the right and the wrong. It 
is necessary that appointments to the 
personnel of the Commission should 
be men of exceptional ability and 
training and the legislature can make 
an appropriation no more wisely, or 
for greater resultant good to its 
peoples than a sufficient allowance 
for the proper conduct of the office. 
Investigations conducted by the Com- 
mission are expensive, in that the 
rights of the public as well as the 
utilities have full measure of protec- 
tion, and the compensation for such 
a service should be sufficient to at- 
tract men of the highest calibre. 


There is much of interest in the 
early history of the street railway 
business as an industry. The first 
street horse car was built by John 
Stevenson, of New York, and _ was 
used upon a road which was opened 
November 26, 1851, but the develop- 
ment was very slow and it was not 
until 1856 that the first New England 
road was constructed in Boston. In 
1887 electricity was first successfully 
applied upon a street railway, and the 
following year witnessed the perfec- 
tion of the first overhead trolley in 
Richmond, Virginia, on May 4th. 
It was a double-track line, had thirty 
cars in operation, and was built by 
Frank J. Sprague still a resident of 


New York. To Moses’ Gerrish 
Farmer, an American inventor and 


electrician, born in Boscawen and 
educated at Andover, in this State, is 
due the credit for the invention of 
the electrical locomotive. Since 1888, 
when it had become an established 
fact that electricity was to be general- 
ly employed as a motive power for 
street railway transportation the his- 
tory of street railroading has been a 






































record of changes from horse to 
electric power. 

In the place which New Hamp- 
shire holds in the development of the 
electric street railway industry one of 
our companies, the Dover, Somers- 
worth & Rochester, holds the proud 
distinction of bejng the second street 
railway company in the United States 
in adopting and making use of elec- 
tricity as a motive power. Under 
the charter which was granted in 
1889 a new electric road was con- 
structed, extended to Great Falls 
(now Somersworth) and opened for 
business August 8, 1890. 

Outside the larger cities these 
roads were constructed by men who 
were residents of the towns in which 
they were located, and who had in 
view the development of those towns 
and convenience of themselves and 
neighbors more than the net earnings 
of the roads. They helped — build 
street railways very much as they 
sometimes contributed to the erection 
of foundations or the construction of 
sidewalks. Each took as many shares 
as he thought he could afford to, not 
as an investment but as one which 
would promote the prosperity of the 
community. The public as well as 
their owners regarded them as public 
improvements rather than as money- 
making enterprizes. | Under those 
circumstances street railway corpora- 
tions were given all the rights and 
privileges they asked for, and they 
asked for more than any other class 
of profit-sharing corporations ever 
dared to and were permitted to charge 
for transportation all they could get. 
On the grounds that they were public 
improvements rather than  specula- 
tive ventures they cost very little and 
in many cases they came to being 
dividend-paying properties which re- 
turned to their owners fair rates of 
interest upon the money invested in 
them. 


In these days when we think we 
are having an uphill climb it is inter- 
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esting to consider what might have 
been the problems of the operators 
of the 80s in our own state. The 
first report of the Railroad Com- 
missioners under the “new” law and 
issued in 1884 _ states—“The _ total 
length of horse railroads is 12.68 
miles,” and further, that it was 2.37 
miles in 1878 and 7.37 miles in 1880. 
These were the statistics for 1882. 
Construction was not progressing 
very rapidly and mileage gained but 
3.1 miles in the next three years. It 
is learned that the gross earnings of 
the Manchester, Concord, Dover, La- 
conia and Lake Village companies 
for 1885 were $47,801.24, and for 
the following year $62,480.13. Dur- 
ing these two years the companies 
mentioned had a net income of $10,- 
078.41. They carried 881,600 pas- 
sengers in 1885 and 1,105,888 in 1886. 
Progress at this period was apparent- 
ly .slow,—-there appears to have been 
quite a degree of doubt in the minds 
of the Railroad Commissioners as to 
whether or not the development was 
moving within the scope of personal 
benefit to the promoters rather than 
for the benefit of the public. An 
abstract from the 1890 report says— 


“The street railways of this State 
were originally constructed by men who 
had in view the development of sub- 
urban lands, or other incidental advan- 
tages to themselves, neighbors, and 
friends, rather than the direct profits 
which might result from investments in 
such properties, and in the early history 
of those enterprises most of them were 
controlled by those who had too much 
other business to give them close at- 
tention, and managed in some cases by 
those who were entirely unfamiliar with 
the work they undertook. Under such 
conditions they were not, of course, 
handled in the best way, and they not 
only failed to command the patronage 
they might have had, but were allowed 
to rapidly deteriorate.” 


And_ further— 


“The Dover road, under the manage- 
ment of the Dow family, Mrs. Dow 
being president and her husband treas- 
urer, was a failure. It neither served 
the public satisfactorily nor earned the 
dividends it paid, but the transfer of the 
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Dow stock to Massachusetts capitalists 
gave them the franchise and what there 
was left of the equipment, and having 
obtained in August, 1889, a charter for 
a new electric street railway to Great 
Falls, they proceeded to consolidate the 
two, and then to dispose of the horses 
and cars and to remove the track of the 
old road, and finally to build in its place 
a new electric road, which was extend- 
ed to Great Falls and opened for  busi- 
ness August 8, 1890.” 


Even the Manchester road did not 
escape criticism because we find re- 
corded in the same report— 

“The Manchester road was much the 
worse for wear, its tracks badly out of 
repair, its horses old and_ feeble, its 
cars dingy and dilapidated, and _ its 
service fitful and unsatisfactory, when 
Gen. Williams purchased a _ controlling 
interest in its stock and began to im- 
press upon it his liberal and progressive 
management, which proceeds upon the 
theory that a railroad should first spend 
and then earn its money. New trucks, 


new cars, and new horses have _ taken 
the place of old ones.” 


But in 1892 an awakening as to the 
part street railways would play in the 
growth of the community occurred. 
Electricity was being substituted for 
motive power and the fact was in 
evidence that whenever this was done 
the next step would be to extend the 
tracks to neighboring towns. The 
controlling factor was expressed in 
this language— 

“Because, while it does not pay to 
haul cars by horse power over long 
stretches of unsettled territory in order 
to reach a village or pleasure resort, 
this can profitably be done by electri- 
city, after an electric plant has been es- 
tablished.” 

At that time of the five street rail- 
ways in the state, two used electricity 
as motive power, and both paralleled 
broad gauge roads; the Dover, _be- 
tween that city and Great Falls, and 
the Concord, between that city and 
Penacook. 

The situation became a little troubl- 
ed in 1892 and the Legislature of 
1893 passed a bill which provided that 
the Railroad Commissioners — should 
examine and report to the next ses- 


sion of the legislature as to what 
general legislation, if any, the public 
good required in reference to the 
powers to be enforced upon, or ex- 
ercised by, railroads operated by other 
than steam power. And _ the bill 
further provided that pending such 
examination and until such report 
was made, all bills for the incorpora- 
tion of such railroads, or enlarging 
the powers of those aready chartered, 
lie upon the table or be postponed 
until the next session of the general 
court. 

The Commission made a thorough 
study of the situation and came to 
this conclusion : 

“Assuming that the street railway of 
the future is to be an electric, that it is 
to be built and financed by capitalists, 
probably from other states, for the pur- 
pose of making money, that it is to 
have at its command abundant cash, 
credit, courage and cunning, that it will 
be dominated by the same selfishness 
and shrewdness that characterize the 
management of great corporations gen- 
erally, we must welcome and encourage 
it, and at the same time prescribe such 
conditions as are fair and prudent. 

On July 1, 1896, seven street rail- 
roads having an aggregate of about 
sixty miles were in operation. They 
were capitalized at $1,358,500, and 
during the year following earned 
$282,820.97, and expended for oper- 
ation and fixed charges the sum of 
$282,839.28. None of them made an 
allowance for depreciation, and only 
one of them, the Manchester, paid a 
dividend. 

By 1900 construction work was 
well under way. The legislature of 
1899 had granted charters for eight 
electric street roads, and as many 
more unused ones granted by pre- 
vious legislatures were alive. The 
most important at that time was the 
building of an electric line in Ports- 
mouth, through the towns of Rye 
and North Hampton to a connection 
with the Exeter, Hampton & Ames- 
bury at Hampton line. A_ charter 
had been taken by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad permitting it to 
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parallel its own tracks from Concord 
to Nashua, and the electrification of 
the Portsmouth & Dover branch of 
its road was contemplated. During 
the following year earnings increas- 
ed about $270,000, having reached ap- 
proximately $552,500. 

The next important development, 
and perhaps the final one, took place 
in 1902, and was that known as the 
“Lovell System.” Mr. Lovell, as 
agent of the New Hampshire Trac- 
tion Company, had acquired or pro- 
duced the electric railways and other 
properties of the Exeter, Hampton & 
Amesbury; the Amesbury & Hamp- 
ton; the Haverhill, Plaistow & New- 
ton; the Haverhill & Plaistow; the 
Seabrook & Hampton Beach; the 
Dover, Somersworth & Rochester; 
the Portsmouth & Exeter; the Hud- 
son, Pelham & Salem; the Lawrence 
& Methuen; the Haverhill & South- 
ern New Hampshire, and the Lowell 
& Pelham Street Railway companies ; 
and the Rockingham County Light & 
Power Company; the Granite State 
Land Company, and the Canobie 
Lake Company. 

These companies experienced many 
of the hardships of lines constructed 
in sparsely settled sections, but they 
were destined to perform an impor- 
tant role in the transportation _ ser- 
vice of the state. Re-organizations 
were effected; the Exeter, Hampton 
& Amesbury went through foreclos- 
ure proceedings and was sold to 
bondholders’ committee in March, 
1908; the Portsmouth & Exeter was 
abandoned and its tracks torn up, 
and in 1913 there was merged into 
the Massachusetts Northeastern 
Street Railway Company the various 
street railway companies of the origi- 
nal “Lovell System” in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. Due to 
Federal Law the Dover company is 
not an integral part of the North- 
eastern. 

The attitude of the state legisla- 
ture in dealing with its street rail- 
ways has been that of a willingness 


to assist. Charters were freely given 
and for a long time were not restrict- 
ed as to when they should be exer- 
cised although that practice terminat- 
ed in due course. Under the gene- 
ral law, companies were exempted 
from taxation for ten years, but at 
the expiration of _ that period, and 
more particularly in the depression 
following the World War, many were 
finding themselves in a position where 
the payment of a “state tax’’ was a 
real burden. Many of the companies 
had nothing left from earnings and 
credits had been seriously impaired. 
To meet this situation the legislature 
of 1919 passed a bill under which a 
corporation which had not, under 
efficient management, earned sufficient 
money to pay its operating expenses 
and fixed charges, including taxes 
and excluding interest on its indebt- 
edness, and to provide for necessary 
repairs, and maintenance of its pro- 
perties and adequate reserves for 
depreciation thereof, may be exempt- 
ed from the payment of taxes and to 
the extent and subject to the limita- 
tions of the act. This was a timely 
assistance and the relief offered has 
come at the most opportune time. 


In convening here to-day and such 
occasions come not too closely to- 
gether, a perfectly natural interest is 
aroused as to those who have been 
identified with the industry in our 
state. An effort has been made to 
obtain as much data as was possible 
concerning those who have been ac- 
tive in this work but the difficulty in 
obtaining it is doubtless realized. 

We all rejoice with our host, Mr. 
Foster, in rounding out these fifty 
years of railroad service—it repre- 
sents a wonderful service in the in- 
terests of the public. Mr. Foster 
was general manager of the Lynn & 
Boston companies and later  presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Railways. 
He came to Manchester January 1, 
1912, at which time he was elected 
president of the Traction Company. 
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Associated with Mr. Foster has been 
Mr. J. Brodie Smith for whom we 
certainly have a warm place in our 
hearts. Mr. Smith was the _ first 
superintendent of the Ben Franklin 
Electric Company which commenced 
business in the fall of 1896. The 
first alternating current, incandes- 
cent lights used ‘n Manchester were 
put in operation by the Manchester 
Electric Light Company under his 
direction, and he also set up the first 
electric motor used for power pur- 
poses in. Manchester. Gen. Charles 
Williams promoted the Manchester 
street railroad properties and in the 
old days N. H. Walker was super- 
intendent, later being located at 
Salem, N. H., and finally returning 
to the circus business. 

The Concord company was launch- 
ed under the leadership of one of its 
most substantial citizens and former 
mayors, Hon. Moses Humprey. I 
doubt very much if Mr. Humprey 
could be termed a promoter. I knew 
him quite well. It is but natural, 
possibly, that I should find myself in 
the street railway business as my 
father superintended the building of 
the first car used on the lines of that 
company. ; 

The lines of the New Hampshire 
Traction Company interest were pro- 
moted by Mr. Wallace D. Lovell, and 
for a short time after Mr. Lovell’s 
retirement they were presided over 
by Mr. Howard Abel, one of Mr. 
Lovell’s experts. 

Mr. Lovell conceived the system of 
railways bearing his name and it was 
through his efforts that the money 
was secured from the bankers who, 
after the investment of great sums in 
the various enterprises, took over 
their management and control and 
organized the New Hampshire Trac- 
tion Company as the holding com- 
pany for their securities. Mr. Abel 
was selected by the bankers to or- 
ganize and complete the systems, but 
he was not either friendly to Lovell 
nor was his presence welcome. 


Following the early struggle of 
those properties the New Hampshire 
Traction Company was succeeded by 
New Hampshire Electric Railways, 
and Mr. David A. Belden was elect- 
ed president, both of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. Mr. Bel- 
den is a man of broad experience in 
the railway industry, in operating as 
well as financial matters, and to him 
is due the credit for the perpetuity 
of the greater portion of the “Lovell” 
system With Mr. Belden was asso- 
ciated Mr. Franklin Woodman, who 
came to the properties in 1900 as gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Woodman was 
of an untiring disposition and it was 
due to his natural qualifications as a 
railroad man that the patrons of the 
road were so efficiently served. Mr. 
Woodman retired in March, 1917, 
since which time Mr. Ralph D. Hood 
has served as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Hood was iden- 
tified with early street railway con- 
struction in New Hampshire acting 
in the capacity of engineer for the 
“Lovell” interests, and with him was 
asociated Mr. Arthur W. Dean, resi- 
dent engineer in charge of lay-out 
and construction between Nashua and 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Mr. Dean later became Chief En- 
gineer of the New Hampshire Trac- 
tion Company leaving that office to 
become Engineer of the State of New 
Hampshire and still later of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Exeter, Hampton & Amesbury 
has had a more or less checkered 
career. It sponsored many of the 
railway projects and financial troubles 
were early encountered. At one 
time Mr. Warren Brown was presi- 
dent, and in 1898 Mr. A. E. McReel 
began his association with the pro- 
perty which continued for some four 
years. By legislative authority in 
1919 the towns of Exeter, Hampton, 
Hampton Falls and Seabrook were 
authorized to purchase all or any part 
of the properties and assets and of 
the shares of stock of this company. 
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The outcome of this municipal op- 
eration will be followed with inter- 
est. 

The Concord and _ Portsmouth 
companies are under the manage- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. The superintendent at Con- 
cord is Mr. John B. Crawford, and 
at Portsmouth, Mr. William E. 
Dowdell is in charge. The Dover 
company is a subsidiary of New 
Hampshire Electric Railways, its 
local superintendent being Mr. L. 
E. Lynde, one of our active mem- 
bers. 

The Nashua company was _ or- 
ganized in 1885, and during its 
career was operated for a while un- 
der lease to the Boston & North- 
ern. At the expiration of the lease 
it returned to operation by its 
owners and is at present under the 
direction of Mr. Engelhardt W. 
Holst, an engineer-manager. 

In passing we should not fail to 
recall Hon. John W. Sanborn, com- 
monly known as “Uncle John,” op- 
posed to the granting of street 
railway franchises presumably be- 
cause of the competition they would 
arouse with the steam roads; 
neither should we overlook Hon. 
Henry M. Putney, former Railroad 
Commissioner, and from whose 
astute pen came so much of extra- 
ordinary interest in his editorials 
both officially and otherwise. 

But the public mind is rapidly 
undergoing a change. The outcry 
against excessive capitalization 
which has so often been heard has 
a standing no longer. Regulatory 
laws which have brought utilities 
and communities into closer rela- 
tion have been adopted by many 
states. To-day we are _ hearing 
more of “a reasonable return on 
capital honestly and prudently  in- 
vested.” Where excessive capi- 
talization has existed the regula- 
tory bodies have insisted upon a 
gradual writing off so that actual 
capital and fair present value are 


coming more closely together. The 
public has come to recognize the 
growing usefulness of the services 
of utilities, and the utilities have 
responded by an increased insur- 
ance against failure to function. A 
city or a town may get along’ with 
a poor municipal government but 
it cannot live without a good trans- 
portation service. 

The street railway business in 
the United States is one of the larg- 
est enterprises. Mr. Hoover sur- 
prised the people with the state- 
ment that the electric railways di- 
rectly employ 300,000 workers, 
and that they purchase materials 
and supplies amounting to $500,- 
000,000 per year. Surely these are 
factors in the economic life of the 
nation. During this past month 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the birth of the modern overhead 
trolley found the financial condi- 
tions of city electric lines improv- 
ing but it is to be regretted that 
this improvement has not reached 
the interurban lines. 

New Hampshire has taken no 
steps in so-called cost-of-service 
legislation providing for the con- 
tinuance of service in_ sparsely 
populated sections. State or muni- 
cipal ownership has not proved 
highly successful and the business 
is too hazardous to warrant the 
adoption of laws by our legislature 
under which assessments would be 
levied on those communities where- 
in assistance is necessary to make 
railway operations successful. In 
cases where public authorities do 
not consider the continuation of a 
transportation company as_ longer 
being necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the public then that line 
should be abandoned. The next 
few years may witness such a 
movement. 

The total operating revenue of 
180 companies in 1921, representing 
more than 50% of the total indus- 
try in the United States, amounted 











to $457,500,000, as compared with 
$650,000,000, for the entire industry 
as reported by the United States 
Census for 1917. With a_ return 
to normalcy undoubtedly traction 
lines will enjoy renewed prosperi- 
ty. One bright spot in the result 
appears in the lower operating 
ratio in 1921—these percentages 
were reduced from 78.4 in 1920 to 
75.2 in 1921. This condition — re- 
sults from economies in operating 
expenses and efforts of the oper- 
ating departments to effect savings 
wherever and whenever possible. 
Net operating revenues show an 


increase of some $14,000,000 _ af- 
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fording an increased purchasing 
power to railways, and _ results 
should be apparent in an improve- 
ment in railway credit. All indus- 
tries were not hard hit at the same 
time and they will doubtless revive 
in like manner. Many lines of 
business are showing an improve- 
ment, our own already displaying 
that tendency. We should not al- 
low ourselves to be pessimistic to- 
day and optimistic to-morrow,— 
we should have our steady nerve 
with us all the time, and that if we 
have a reaction we should know 
that it is only temporary. 


SEARCH. 


By John Rollin Stuart. 


“Lover tarry, here is moonlight— 
Tarry Courser, here is spring; 

In the land of life discover 
Where the brooks forever sing. 


“Know tonight the moon’s affection 
And tomorrow love the sun. 
For your breathing must not falter 
Over beauty Earth has spun. 


“Sorrow craven, you are banished, 
In my garden Laughter wins; 

i ri . . 
furl the sail and loose the rudder, 
Here no heartsore road begins.”...... 


Thus we hear a midnight whisper. 
Thus our lamps are fuel-filled; 
Yet, behold, each day another 


Barkentine the storm has killed! 
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LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


By Mary Blake Benson. 


“Yon hill’s red crown 
Of old the Indian trod, 

And through the sunset air looked down 
Upon the Smile of God. 

He saw these mountains in the light 
Which now across them shines; 

This lake, in summer sunset bright 
Walled round with sombering pines.” 

The region of Winnipesaukee 
was a favorite one with the In- 
dians, as was indeed, the whole val- 
ley of its outlet all the way to the 
sea. It was, naturally, the center 
of trails from all directions. 
Along its shores they held their 
tribal feasts and their councils of 
war. From the tops of the sur- 
rounding mountains flashed their 
signal fires and beside the shining 
waters of the lake, many questions 
of importance were raised and 
settled. 

From the south came the Pena- 
cooks, the Nashuas and remote 
tribes from the Massachusetts Bay 
territory. From the west and 
north-west through the valley of 
the Connecticut and along Bakers 
River and the Pemigewasset came 
the Iroquois, the St. Francis and 
others. From the valley of the Os- 
sipee the Saco and the Androscoggin 
came the Pewauketts and Ossipees, 
while from the east came up the 
Cochecos and other tribes of Maine. 

The Penacooks were the most 
powerful tribe and occupied the 
region around Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Passaconaway was their chief. 

His name as written by him- 
self was PA-PIS-SE-CON-E-WA, 
meaning “The Child of the Bear.” 
It was claimed that he was a magi- 
cian and even the best authorities 
seem to agree that he had much 
skill in jugglery. 

“Burned for him the drifted snow 

Bade through ice fresh lillies blow 


And the leaves of summer grow 
Over winter’s wood.” 


He was both wise and cunning 


and possessed a superior mental 
ability and an uncommon nobleness 
of soul. The very ability which led 
him to the chieftainship of the con- 
federated tribes evidently led him 
to see that eventually his race must 
bow to that of the white men; for 
he sought the friendship of the 
English and tried to secure friendly 
relations between them and _ his 
people. Ata great feast and dance 
of his tribe held in 1660, he made 
the following speech as he resigned 
his position to his son, Wonolanset. 


“Hearken to the last words 
of your father and friend. The 
white men are sons of the morning. 
The Great Spirit is their father. 
His sun shines bright above them. 
Never make war with them, for so 
sure as you light the fires, the breath 
of Heaven will turn the flames upon 
you and destroy you. Listen to my 
advice. It is the last I shall be al- 
lowed to give you. Remember it 
and live.” 


This fine old Indian was always 
a friend to the white man, as was 
also his son who succeeded him; 
and although the latter was so un- 
justly treated by some of the grasp- 
ing whites, that he withdrew from 
the river and lake valley and made 
his home in Canada, yet he restrain- 
ed his followers from acts of retali- 
ation as long as it lay within his 
power. 

Most of the seashore Indians went 
inland to the head waters of the 
Merrimac as the season for shad and 
salmon approached. 

.The first great assembly place 
was at Namaskeag Falls or Man- 
chester, and later at the outlet of 
Lake Winnipesaukee. At the low- 
er falls the fish arrived about corn 
planting time, but at Namaskeag 
nearly two weeks later, and at the 
lake still later when the planting 
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season was over and the Indians 
had more leisure. For this reason 
the upper fishing places were held 
in the highest esteem. 

In the early days, before the 
dams, the salmon and shad came up 
the lower part of the Merrimac to- 
gether, but parted company at the 
forks, the former choosing the cold- 
er waters of the Pemanigawassett 
and the latter going up the Winni- 
pesaukee River to the lake. 

Near the outlet of Winnipesau- 
kee, at what is now The Weirs, 
there was a permanent Indian vil- 
lage, which was located about a 
quarter of a mile south of the pre- 
sent railroad station on the west- 
ern hillside. 

“Here by this stream in days of old, 

The red men lived who lie in mould; 

The -leaves that once their history knew 

Their crumbling pages hide from view. 

Canoeless lies the lonesome shore, 

The wigwam’s incense wreathes no 
more, 

The New Hampshire tribes were 
known as The Nipmucks, or “Fresh 
Water People,” and it was they 
who built the great stone fish trap 
or weirs in the river at a proper 
distance from the outlet of the lake. 

They called the place Ahquedauk- 
enash, from Ahque, to stop, and 
Auke, a place; thus, stopping places 
or dams; this being the plural form. 
The white settlers spelled the name 
in various ways, but perhaps the 
most common form used _ was 
Aquedoctan. The word means ex- 
actly the same as the word “Weirs,” 
a dam or stopping place for taking 
fish. They gave the place this name 
because these weirs were perman- 
ent. Such devices as were built on 
the seashore or in tide water 
streams are often made of poles 
driven into the sand with brush 
woven into wicker work, but those 
at Aquedoctan were very skilfully 
constructed of stone. Large stones 
were placed in the current a foot or 
more apart and to them wicker work 
was fastened. The weirs were built 
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somewhat in the shape of a letter 
W. The uprights pointing up 
stream towards the lake, and the 
lower points being left open about 
two feet; the walk on either side 
running toward the shores with 
the middle part of the W_ being 
sO many cages into which the fish 
crowded and were easily caught with 
nets, spears, or even by hand. ‘The 
Indians would paddle about in their 
canoes and quickly fill their frail 
crafts, take their catch ashore to the 
squaws, who split and cleaned the 
fish and either laid them aside to 
dry or else hung them up and smok- 
ed them for winter use. 

When the white settlers came 
they found the weirs in good condi- 
tion. They were in use in 1652, 
and both explorers and natives re- 
lied upon them for food. Fish war- 
dens were later appointed, who 
went two days each week to see 
that the fish were evenly divided. 

In September, when the fish 
went down stream they were thin 
and lean, but the eels which mi- 
grated with them were fat and in 
their prime; so the same weirs, 
with an added contrivance, was 
used for their capture. From the 
lower points of the W which were 
left open, passageways were built 
about six feet long, and at their 
lower ends holes were dug about 
three feet deep and four feet across, 
in which wicker baskets were sunk. 
Into these the struggling, slippery 
eels would drop, and_ the Indians 
could easily catch them. 

The Weirs, being a permanent 
settlement of Indians, many relics 
have been found on the site of 
their village and along the shore 
nearby. 

Beside the Indian Settlement 
at the Weirs, there was, at a much 
earlier date, a strong Indian forti- 
fication at East Tilton on a point 
of land formed by the Winnipe- 
saukee River and Little Bay. This 
was doubtless one of a chain of 























forts built by the Penacooks and 
their eastern allies, the Pequaukets. 

In times of war, Winnipesaukee 
was a great rallying place for the 
various bands of Red’ Men. 

The waters of the lake furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply 
of food and the water ways, or the 
ice, supplied easy methods of travel 
in various directions. 

Most of the roving Indians 
which attacked the: New Hampshire 
and eastern and central Massachu- 
setts settlements came from Can- 
ada by way of Winnipesaukee. 

The old Indian trail stretched 
from St. Lawrence to the ocean. 
It ran through Pieneville, near 
Montreal, along the St. Francis 
River , across Lake Memphrema- 
gog, then through dense woods to 
the Connecticut River, down this 
water way to the region of what 
is now Haverhill, New Hampshire, 
across the ridge near Mooselaukee 
to Warren, down Bakers River, 
Asquam Lake, by Winnipesaukee 
and the Pemmigawasset, along 
to Alton Bay, and from there across 
the country to the coast. 

Cotton Mather in 1702 thus de- 
scribes the carrying away of one 
woman captive after an expedition 
against Dover. 

“Tt was a terrible march, through 
the thick woods and a thousand 
other miseries, till they came to 
the Norway Plains (Rochester.) 
From thence they made her go to 
the end of Winnopisseog Lake, and 
from thence eastward, through 
horrid swamps, where sometimes 
they must scramble over huge trees 
fallen by storm or age, for a vast 
way together, and sometimes they 
must climb up long, steep, tire- 
some, and almost _ inaccessible 

mountains—a long and sad jour- 
ney she had of it—in the midst of 
a dreadful winter—at last they ar- 
rived in Canada.” 

Probably the first white people 
to pass over this trail, were the 
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captives thus carried by the In- 
dians, and the discomforts and fear 
which they endured doubtlessly 
drove all thought for, or apprecia- 
tion of, the wonderful beauty of the 
country from their minds. 

The name ‘“Winnipesaukee” is 
taken from the Algonquin language 
and has been variously translated 
as meaning “The Smile of the 
Great Spirit,’ “Good Water with 
Large Pour out Place,” and “Beau- 
tiful Water in a High Place.” 

J. Hammond Trumbull, who has 
made an extensive study of Indian 
Geographical names, tells us that 
the real meaning of the word is 
simply “Good Water Discharge,” 
the name evidently applying for- 
merly to the outlet, rather than 
to the lake itself, 

Judge Chandler E. Potter in his 
excellent book on “The History of 
Manchester” is responsible for the 
translation reading “Beautiful 
Water in a High Place,” regarding 
which J, Hammond Trumbull says, 
in part, “Judge Potter is demon- 
strably wrong, inasmuch as he as- 
sumes that IS or ES represents 
KEES, meaning high, to which as- 
sumption there are two objections ; 
the first being that there is no evi- 
dence that any such word as KEES, 
meaning high, is to be found in any 
Algonquin language, and secondly, 
that KEES could not possibly drop 
its initial K and still preserve its 
raeaning.” 

The -name of this lovely lake 
has been spelled in a multitude of 
ways. One writer tells us that he 
actually found in various kinds of 
manuscript, 132 different forms of 
spelling. Of that number “Winni- 
pesaukee” is most commonly used 
at the present time, while the five 
following will give the reader an 
idea of the peculiar variations of 
which the word is possible. 

WINNIPISEOKEE WINEPISEOKA 
WINEPESOCKY WIN NEPESEOCKEE 
NIKISIPIQUE 


wy 














PASCATAQUACK AND KENEBECK 


By Elwin L. Page. 


Both Bradford and Winthrop have 
preserved the story of the poacher 
from Piscataqua who invaded _ the 
Plymouth trading patent on the Ken- 
nebec. How he there met a tragic 
end, and the consequences which fol- 
lowed, including the detention of 
John Alden, the intervention of Miles 
Standish, and indirectly the imprison- 
ment of Edward Winslow in the 
Fleet, make an interesting narrative 
collateral to early New Hampshire 
history. Strangely enough _ this 
story, which involves so many ar- 
resting personalities, has been over- 
looked by our general historians. 

The Plymouth Colony struggled out 
of debt by means of Indian trade. 
Beaver was her economic salvation. 
But furs were scarce in the vicinity 
of Plymouth, and after the harvest 
of 1625 Winslow and other “old- 
standers” took a boat-load of corn 
to the Kennebec and returned with 
seven hundred pounds of beaver, be- 
sides other furs. The next year, or 
perhaps the next but one, the trouble- 
some Thomas Morton beat them in 
the race to Maine and hindered the 
Plymouth folk of a season’s furs. 

Allerton, in England in 1627, 
sought a patent on the Kennebec for 
the Plymouth Colony. This he 
brought over the following year, but 
“so straite & ill bounded, as_ they 
were faine to renew & inlarge it the 
next year.” As thus corrected, the 
patent included several hundred square 
miles. Upon it, in 1628, Plymouth 
set up a permanent trading house at 
Cushnoc, now Augusta. At the 
same time the Plymouth traders found 
a better medium of exchange in 
“wampampeake,” which they first in- 
troduced in the buying of furs in 
those parts. The value of wampum 
was taught them by their Dutch 
neighbors—not the only ‘instance of 
friendly aid from that direction. 
Thus the colony on Cape Cod Bay 


found itself. doubly  intrenched 
against “those of Piscataqua,” who 
had already, as Bradford notes, shown 
some disposition to invade the terri- 
tory which Plymouth had opened up 
to the fur trade. 

This was the situation when, in the 
spring of 1634, the poacher sailed his 
bark up the Kennebec. His name 
was John Hockin, or Hocking. From 
which of the Piscataqua settlements 
he came can be inferred only from 
the statement of Winthrop that he 
employed a pinnace belonging to 
Lord Say and Lord Brook. He must, 
therefore, have come from Dover, 
for a year or two earlier Lords Say 
and Brook, Sir Richard Saltonstafl 
and others had purchased the former 
Hilton interests upon the recommen- 
dation of their Massachusetts friends. 
Probably Hocking was one of the 
new emigrants sent from England in 
1633, producing what Mr. James 
Truslow Adams has termed “a series 
of explosions, which subsequently 
prepared the way for annexation by 
Massachusetts.” 

So Hocking came to Cushnoc. It 
immediately became evident that fair 
competition was no part of his plan; 
that he intended to go up river be- 
yond the Plymouth house, and thus 
cut off the trade with the Indians 
bearing furs from the north. He 
was forbidden to do so; he was urg- 
ed not to do the patentees “that in- 
jurie, nor goe aboute to infring their 
liberties, which had cost them _ so 
dear. But he answered he would goe 
up and trade ther in dispite of them, 
and lye ther as longe as he pleased.” 

There was but one retort left to 
the troubled traders of Plymouth: 
their patent authorized them to make 
prize of “all such persons, their ships 
and goods, as shall attempte to in- 
habite or trade with ye savage people 
of that countrie.” And so, as Brad- 
ford tells the story: “The other tould 
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him he must then be forced to remove 
him from thence, or make seasure of 
him if he could. He bid him doe 
his worste, and so went wp, and 
anchored ther.” 


Bradford proceeds: 


“The other tooke a boat & some men 
& went up to him, when he saw his 
time, and againe entreated him to de- 
parte by what perswasion he could. 
But all in vaine: he could gett nothing 
of him but ill words. So he considred 
that now was y® season for trade to 
come downe, and if he should suffer him 
to lye, & take it from them, all ther 
former charge would be lost, and they 
had better throw up all. So, consult- 
ing with his men, (who were willing 
thertoe,) he resolved to put him from 
his anchores, and let him drive downe 
y® river with y® streame; but comanded 
y® men yt none should shoote a shote 
upon any occasion, except he comand- 
ed them.” 


But this peaceful procedure, so far 
less drastic than the seizure authoriz- 
ed by the patent, resulted tragically. 

“He [the nameless Plymouth leader] 
spoake to him againe, but all in vaine; 
then he sente a cuple in a canow to cutt 
his cable, the which one of them per- 
formes; but Hocking taks up a pece 
which he had layed ready, and as y® 
barke shered by y® canow, he shote him 
close under y® side, in y® head, (as I 
take it,) so he fell downe dead instant- 
ly. One of his fellows (that loved him 
well) could not hold, but with a muskett 
shot Hocking, who fell downe dead and 
never speake word. This was y® truth 
of y® thing.” 

Hocking’s men returned to Dover, 
whence there soon went to Lord Say 
and Lord Brook a letter leaving out 
every circumstance except that the 
inoffensive Hocking had been killed 
in cold blood by men from Plymouth. 
Their Lordships in England were 
much offended until, as will later ap- 
pear, they learned the whole story. 

Meanwhile the news spread quickly 
and came to the Bay in a much dis- 
torted form. The Bay people, as al- 
ways, were gloriously shocked with 
the misdeeds of others. The col- 
onists at Plymouth, having all the 
facts, were “sadly affected with y® 
thing.” The conscience of the Bay 


took upon that colony the customary 
duty of dealing with an affair which 
was none of their business—unless, 
indeed, England’s_ reaction to the 
homicides might affect the home- 
land’s attitude towards the colonial 
question in general. 

So when, shortly afterwards, the 
Plymouth vessel had business _ at 
Boston and John Alden went thither, 
he was clapped into prison upon com- 
plaint of a kinsman of Hocking. 
Alden had been on the Kennebec, 
though not party to the trouble. 
This, to use Bradford’s mild lan- 
cuage, “was thought strang” at Ply- 
mouth. 

Forthwith Captain Standish was 
seat to the Bay to give true informa- 
tion and procure Alden’s _ release. 
His mission was partly successful. 
As appears from Governor Dudley’s 
letter to Bradford, the Bay magistra- 
tes, conceiving that the Plymouth 
men had possibly acted within their 
rights, set Alden at liberty, but bound 
Standish to appear twelve days later 
with sworn copies of the patent and 
proofs of the provocation given by 
Hocking. Having thus maintained 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
Bay to try men of another colony- for 
acts committed far from the bounds 
of Massachusetts, Dudley absolved 
himself from all unkindness, wished 
recovery of health to Bradford, sent 
loving remembrances to Governor 
Prince, Winslow and Brewster, and 
added, “The Lorde keepe you all. 
Amen. Your very loving friend is 
our Lord Jesus, THO: DUDLEY.” 

Standish seems to have appeared 
in the Massachusetts Court in ac- 
cordance with his bond and to have 
borne a letter from Governor Prince 
demanding the rights of his colony. 
Dudley was probably inclined to the 
Plymouth view, but the Court was 
seriously divided, and _ instead of 
pressing for a decision, he advised 
Bradford to wait, as “time cooleth 
distempers.” 

Perhaps not a little of the strained 
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relations between the two colonies 
grew from the incident of 1631, when 
a boat from the Bay traded for corn 
with the Indians on Cape Cod, which 
Plymouth viewed as_ her preserve. 
A Salem pinnace, going for the same 
purpose, was driven by storm into 
Plymouth, where: the Governor for- 
bade such trading, and said it would 
be opposed by force, “even to spend- 
ing of their lives.” 

In Plymouth there was every dis- 
position to view the Massachusetts at- 
titude as “more then was mete,” but 
“perswaded what was done was out 
of godly zeale, that religion might 
not suffer, nor sinne any way cover- 
ed or borne with, espectially y® guilte 
of blood,” they determined to meet 
their intrusive neighbors in a Chris- 
tian spirit. So, in order to mollify 
them, they sought advice and direc- 
tion from Winthrop and other rev- 
erend magistrates at Boston. Pro- 
bably, also, they thought, as Dudley 
did, that troubles might come over in 
the next ship from England, and that 
a united front was desirable. 

Winthrop suggested a sort of inter- 
colonial court to include representa- 
tives from neighboring _ plantations, 
especially from Piscataqua and Mas- 
sachusetts, with “full power to order 
& bind, &c,” providing that the liber- 
ties of no place be prejudiced; and, 
as “y® preist lips must be consulted 
with,” the ministers of every planta- 
tion should be present to give advice, 
in point of conscience. This seemed 
dangerous, but Plymouth, having the 
courage of a good conscience, invited 
Massachusetts, Salem and Piscataqua 
to attend at Boston, with any others 
they desired to bring. 

As an intercolonial court, the meet- 
ing at Boston was a failure; only 
Plymouth and Boston answered the 
call. Nevertheless it was a satisfac- 
tory lovefeast for both parties. The 
Bay people were satisfied because they 
had an opportunity to assume a quasi- 
jurisdiction over the killings on the 
Kennebec; it gave their magistrates 


and divines occasion to exercise their 
casuistical arts in a moot-court. Ply- 
mouth was satisfied because the con- 
clusion reached was favorable to 
them. Both were satisfied with the 
complete agreement reached as to 
means for avoiding trouble with 
their common enemies in England. 

From Plymouth came Bradford, 
Winslow and the Reverend Ralph 
Smith. They were met by Winthrop, 
the Reverend John Cotton and the 
Reverend John Wilson. First they 
sought the Lord. Then they dis- 
cussed “‘some passages at which they 
had taken offence,” but these were 
“soon cleared.” Probably. there was 
early agreement in the statement of 
Winthrop that the incident “had 
brought us all and the gospel under 
a common reproach of cutting one 
another’s throats for beaver.” In 
this Christian spirit they discussed the 
issues. 

The first question was the right of 
the Pilgrims to hinder others from 


trading at the Kennebec. The 
patent . clearly answered in_ the 
affirmative. But ‘the  joint-council 


did not stop at this point. Winthrop 
had some legal learning, and he now 
declared for the first time his theory 
of vacuum domicilium; the place had 
been found untenanted by Indians 
and held in possession divers years 
without interruption or claim of any 
of the natives; adverse claims of 
Englishmen like Morton could not 
impeach the rights of the first white 
occupants. A few years later Win- 
throp availed himself of the same 
principle in support of the claim of 
Massachusetts to the Hampton lands 
granted by the Indians (but not oc- 
cupied by them) to Wheelwright. 
In course of time the maxim of 
vacuum domicilium became New Eng- 
land law. 

But, granted the right, in point of 
conscience could Plymouth stand on 
it so far as to hazard any man’s life 
in defence of it? This was the field 
of the ministers. Plymouth alleged 
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that their man had killed Hocking in 
defence of the second Pilgrim who 
was about to be-shot, at the same 
time admitting a breach of the Sixth 
Commandment in not waiting to pre- 
serve their rights by other means 
than killing. They wished it had not 
been done; they would guard against 
it in future. Was it urged that the 
man who fired on Hocking from the 
pinnace “loved well” the man who 
had been murdered in the canoe? 
The record does not state. Through- 
out the discussion, only the highest 
grounds of morality seem to have 
been touched. Plymouth’s — frank- 
ness and forbearance were met by 
Massachusetts with “grave & godly 
exhortations........ which they allso 
imbraced with love & thankfullnes 
er And thus was this matter ended, 
and ther love and concord renewed.” 

Forty days later Bradford and Col- 
lier went to Boston by appointment 
to meet Captain Wiggin, Governor at 
Dover, about Hocking’s death. Wig- 
gin apparently did not appear. The 
manly advances of the Pilgrims seem 
never to have been met halfway by 
Piscataqua. 

Edward Winslow was sent to Eng- 
land with letters from Winthrop and 
Dudley to Lord Say and _ others. 
These, with letters from Plymouth 
and the verbal explanations of Win- 
slow , readily satisfied the English 
proprietors of Dover, who in October 
had written Winthrop that they had 
forborne sending a~ man-of-war to 
batter down the Kennebec _ trading 
house, hoping that the Bay people 
would join with Wiggin in seeing jus- 
tice done. Winslow took over nearly 
four thousand pounds of beaver, be- 
sides other furs, so that Plymouth’s 
season at the Kennebec had a rich 
reward. 

Winslow tarried in England to per- 
form other missions, one of which 
was the answer of complaints made 
at the Council Board against the con- 
duct of affairs in New England, 
chiefly at the Bay. All was going 
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well, and Winslow seemed about to 
get authority for the colonies to re- 
sist encroachments of the French in 
Maine and of the Dutch on the Con- 
necticut, when he found this ran 
counter to the plan of Archbishop 
Laud to send over Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges as Governor General of all 
New England. 

At this point Morton of Merry- 
mount re-appeared. Himself the 
first poacher on the Kennebec patent, 
shortly after dispossessed of his plan- 
tation by Standish for other mis- 
deeds, and finally banished by Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and watching the fir- 
ing of his buildings as he sailed down 
Boston Harbor on his way back to 
England, he was now only too pleas- 
ed to whisper in the Archbishop’s ear 
information which caused Laud _ to 
smile grimly. 

On Winslow’s next appearance be- 
fore the Council, Morton made cer- 
tain formal complaints. Winslow 
met them to the satisfaction of the 
Board, who rebuked Morton and 
blamed Gorges and Mason for coun- 
tenancing him. Thus faded Gorges’ 
dream to be Governor General. But 
Laud now played the trumps whicl: 
Morton had dealt him. He question- 
eded Winslow. Had he taught in 
the church publicly? Had he of- 
ficiated at marriages? To both 
Winslow confessed, justifying the 
former by the want of a minister 
in the earlier days, and the latter by 
the fact that marriage was a civil 
thing belonging to the function of the 
magistrates and having — scriptural 
countenance. The Archbishop, “by 
vemente importunity,” induced the 
Board to commit Winslow. So for 
seventeen weeks the Puritan agent lay 
in the Fleet. Thereby the New Eng- 
landers lost ‘their petition for leave 
to repulse foreign invasion, but the 
Puritans for a time postponed the 
sending of a Royal Governor. 

And so the Pilgrims traded at the 
Kenebec, not forever after (that 
would be too much like the fairy 
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story) but until 1662, when trade fell 
off. By that time, however, the little 
colony planted on a rather unproduc- 
tive shore had won a sound pros- 
perity. The beaver had saved them. 
Meanwhile, in 1646, Father Drouil- 
lette came down from Canada and 
visited the station. John Winslow, 
then the agent, gave him hearty wel- 
come and allowed him to plant a 
Jesuit mission for the Indians just 
above Cushnoc. Those who view 
the settlers of New England as con- 
sistently intolerant will note that the 
liberal course of John Winslow was 
approved generally by the clergy of 
the time. 

One other incident, in 1639, also 
no part of our story, deserves men- 
tion for its antiquarian interest. It 
is one of those naive stories of Provi- 
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dential interposition which Winthrop 
loved to relate. The Indians on the 
Kennebec wanted - food and were 
tempted by the great store at the 
trading house. They conspired to 
all the English for their provisions. 


Coming into the house, they found 
the master, Mr. Willett. “Being 


reading in the Bible, his contenance,” 
as Winthrop gravely records, “was 
more solemn than at other times, so 
as he did not look cherefully upon 
them, as he was wont to do; where- 
upon they went out and told their 
fellows, their purpose was discover- 
ed. They asked them, how could it 
be. The others told them, that they 
knew it by Mr. Willet’s countenance, 
and that he had discovered it by a 
book that he was reading. Where- 
upon they gave over their design.” 


HOMESICK. 


By Cora S. Day. 


Through Indian Summer’s smoky haze, 
Or Winter’s veil of snow; 

In Summer’s blazing heart of gold, 
When Spring’s white blossoms blow. 

Though sunshine light the day for me, 
Or rain blot out the view; 

My dreaming heart is breaking, dear, 
For you, sweetheart, for you. 


The South may call me to its arms, 
The West to venture high; 
The North may send its cooling breath 
I turn from them and sigh 
For dear New England’s rocky hills, 
For steep paths that we knew. 
Dear, when I’m free, [’m coming back— 


Back home, sweetheart, 





to you. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


There was a time, early in the his- 
tory of New England, when men from 
Massachusetts played a large part in 
the history of New Hampshire; but 
ever since John Stark marched to 
Bunker Hill the shoe has been on the 
other foot. From Daniel Webster 
and Henry Wilson down to the pres- 
ent time the Granite State has been 
exporting brains to the Bay State, 
much to the benefit of the latter 
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commonwealth, whatever 
said as to our own. 

Why we repeat here and now this 
widely known and often mentioned 
fact is because of the prominence 
being given at this time of writing to 


may be 


the candidacy of two men of New 
Hampshire birth for the most im- 
portant offices to be filled by the 
voters of Massachusetts at the 


November election; Governor Chan- 
ning H. Cox, Republican, for re-elec- 
tion, and Sherman L. Whipple, Demo- 
crat, for United States Senator. 
Governor Cox was born in Man- 


chester, Feb. 28, 1879, the son of 
Charles E. and Evelyn (Randall) 
Cox, and prepared in the public 
schools of that city for Dartmouth 
College, where he graduated in 1901, 
taking his LL. B. from. Harvard 
Law School three years later. His 
career in the politics of his adopted 
state has been one of remarkably un- 
broken success and includes _ eight 
years in the legislature (three terms 
speaker of the House), two years as 
lieutenant governor and two years as 
governor. Ability and courage, 
tact and good fellowship have been 
equal components in his distinguished 
career, which has not yet reached its 
culmination. It is impossible for his 
friends and admirers in his native 
state to believe that his administrative 
economies, the excellence of his ap- 
pointments and the general high 
standard of his service as Governor 
are not so well appreciated in Mas- 
sachusetts as to make his renomina- 
tion and re-election sure. 


At our request, Mr. Henry H. Met- 
calf, who of all New Hampshire 
men, perhaps, knows Mr. Whipple 
best and is in most thorough sympathy 
with his political principles, has writ- 
ten of him as follows: 

“The recent announcement by Sher- 
man L. Whipple, the eminent Bos- 
ton lawyer, of his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, 
to succeed Henry Cabot Lodge, whose 
term expires on the 4th of March 
next, calls attention to another 
native of New Hampshire, conspicu- 
ous in the professional and public life 
of the old Bay State. 

“Mr. Whipple, who was born in 
the town of New London, March 4, 
1862, is a great grandson of Moses 
Whipple, one of the early settlers of 
the town of Croydon, long its fore- 
most citizen, who commanded a com- 
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pany under Stark at Bennington. 
His father was Dr. Solomon M. 
Whipple, long a prominent physician 
of New London, who married Henri- 
etta Kimball Hersey of Sanbornton. 

“He fitted for college at Colby 
Academy, and graduated with high 
honor from Yale College in 1881, 
when 19 years of age, and from Yale 
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by able and experienced practitioners, 
he has made his way to the front, 
through patient and persevering effort, 
till he now holds first place among 
the successful lawyers of the New 
England Metropolis both as regards 
the extent of his practice and the 
measure of material returns. 

“This success has been attained by 


SHEKMAN L. WHIPPLE 


Law School in 1884, in which year 
he was admitted to the bar and com- 
menced practice in Manchester. 
His ambition, however, sought a 
larger and more promising field, and 
he removed in the following year to 
soston, where he has since been in 
practice, and where, though commenc- 
ing as a young man among strangers, 
backed by no interests, and command- 
ing the assistance of no powerful 
friends, with the field well occupied 


untiring devotion to the demands of 
his profession. If, as has been said, 
‘The Law is a jealous Mistress,’ it 
has found him a most loyal devotee. 
While keeping abreast with the times 
in his familiarity with the world’s 
activities in all lines of human pro- 
gress, and especially in the political 
field, and while devotedly attached to 
the principles of the Democratic party. 
in whose faith he was reared, he has 
given his undivided attention to the 














NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


work of his profession, in which he 
has ever found delight. 

“In turning his attention now to 
the field of politics, after attaining 
the summit of professional success, 
Mr. Whipple is actuated by no per- 
sonal ambition. He yields only to the 
persistent appeals of party leaders 
and discerning men who find in him 
the best hope for successful leadership 
in a contest of vast consequence to 
their party and the country, and an 
awakened sense of personal duty. 

“Whatever may be the outcome of 
the contest upon which he _ has 
entered—first for the nomination, 
against prominent men in his own 
party already in the field, and, if suc- 
cessful here, in the struggle for elec- 
tion against the veteran Senator, so 
long entrenched in the office, there 
can be no question of ample quali- 
fications on his part for the position 
he seeks. He is the intellectual peer 
of any man in the Senate today; 
is thoroughly familiar with the politi- 
cal history of the nation and the im- 
portant questions now at issue, is 
heartily in sympathy with the masses 
of the people and can be depended 
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upon to work for their welfare, as 
against all special interests or com- 
binations. The same keen insight, 
clear comprehension and _ forceful 
readiness in speech and action, which 
have characterized his career at the 
bar, will shortly make him a leader 
in the Senate, if elected thereto. 

“While his only public service, thus 
far, has been that of a delegate 
at large in the last Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention, in whose 
deliberations he took a prominent part, 
his merits and ability have been duly 
recognized by his party in the past, in 
that he was twice given the votes of 
the Democratic members of the lezis- 
lature for United States Senator, in 
the davs when Senators were chosen 
by that body. 

“Hundreds of people in New Hamp- 
shire who have taken due pride 
in the careers of Webster, Wilson 
and Weeks, natives of the Granite 
State, in the Senate of the United 
States, will await with interest the 
outcome of the contest upon which 
Mr. Whipple has entered, and will 
heartily wish him success.” 





DREAMERS 
By Cora S. Day. 


“Dreamers!” Men smile, and go on their blind way, 
All unseeing, unheeding, the beauty and song, 

The visions that make, for the dreamers, good day; 
That shine in the stars, for them, all the night long. 


Dreams! Aye, the heaven and earth were but dreams, 
Ere God fashioned them out of His heart and His mind. 
The darkness that veils and the sunlight that gleams, 
The earth and the waters, the breath of the wind. 


Dreamers—ah yes. 


But their dreams are the thread 


Of which all the beauty of living is spun. 
Aye, dreams are their manna, their heavenly bread; 
God gives them the dreams by which heaven is won. 














EDITORIAL 


The spectacle afforded by the 
United States Senate in its pro- 
tracted attempt at tariff legislation 
is not edifying or comforting or 
strengthening to one’s faith in 
democratic institutions and _ repre- 
sentative government. Individual, 
sectional and occupational interests 
are fighting their own battles in 
the highest forum of American 
law-making and diligent perusal of 
the Congressional Record fails to 
disclose the slightest recognition 
in debates or votes of that which 
would be for the good of the nation 
as a whole. 

If we are to have a tariff, it 
should be constructed on scientific 
principles by a competent commis- 
sion giving its entire time to the 
work. The product of this commis- 
sion should be accepted or rejected 
as a whole by Congress and the 
mad muddle of amendments in 
which the Senate is interminably 
floundering thus avoided. The 
comfhission should be a continu- 
ing body, a recognized department 
of the government, and at each 
session of Congress should propose 
such changes in the existing law 
as economic conditions in general, 
not in particular congressional dis- 
tricts, should demand. 

If we are to have a tariff, we 
say again, let the law be drawn 
for the benefit of the national treas- 
ury and American industry as a 
whole, not because of especial con- 
sideration for this or that corpo- 
ration or organization to which 
some Senator or Congressman owes 
his seat at Washington. 

But let us turn from the weird 
mess at Washington to a brighter 
government picture here at home. 
At the end of the state fiscal year, 


June 30, 1922, every New Hamp- 
shire state department and institu- 
tion was within its appropriation 
for the twelve months. Not one 
“deficiency” shadowed the financial 
showing of the year to come. It 
has been some time since this state 
made so good a record, and while 
it may be too early to say that the 
tide really has turned and _ that 
there is a chance for a decrease in 
taxes, the evidence surely is ample 
that economy and efficiency are 
the vogue today among our officials. 
Governor Albert O. Brown has set 
the example from the day of his 
inauguration and, furthermore, he 
has given his personal attention to 
seeing that the standard he set up 
in this respect was adhered to by 
every person responsible for the ex- 
penditure of funds from the state 
treasury. 

Now it has been shown that it 
can be done, it ought to be easier 
for future administrations to keep 
all the divisions of the state’s ac- 
tivities, each ambitious for achieve- 
ment and anxious for the develop- 
ment of its work, within the finan- 
cial limits set by the wisdom of 
the legislative appropriations com- 
mittees. Without exception, we 
believe, these departments are per- 
forming useful and valuable ser- 
vice, capable of beneficial expan- 
sion; but on the other hand the 
limit of wise taxation certainly 
has been reached, if not exceeded, 
and until new sources of revenue 
are tapped, progress of state work 
must be on intensive rather than 
extensive lines. Get the best 
budget we can find and then ab- 
solutely keep within it is the wise 
governmental policy for New 
Hampshire today and every day. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Franklyn Pierre Davis of Enid, 
Oklahoma, is the compiler of a new 
kind of anthology, one of newspa- 
per verse. In 1921, he read 3,000 
poems, published in the press of this 
country, while making his choices. 
Five per cent, 150, he deemed 
worthy of re-appearance in his book 
and of these it is interesting to 
note that 11 were first printed in 
the Boston Transcript which is 
second only to the New York 
Times, with 15, in this respect. 
Other New England papers hon- 
ored are the Boston Post, Spring- 
field Republican and Union, Brat- 
tleboro Reformer, Lewiston Jour- 
nal and = Sun. The only New 
Hampshire poet we note in the 
collection is Dr. Perry Marshall, 
native of Lempster; but several 
Granite Monthly contributors are 
included, Grace C. Howes, Lillian 


Hall Crowley, John Kearns, and 
John R. Moreland. 


The Stronger Light by Mary 
Gertrude Balch (The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, $1.75) 
is an old-fashioned love story told 
in an old-fashioned way and none 
the less welcome on that account to 
at least one reviewer. The people 
in it are familiar types, most of 
whom we are glad to know. New 
England country life is contrasted 
with that of a large city, not at all 
to the disadvantage of the former. 
There is a happy and sensible end- 
ing of a not too tangled plot. 
“The Stronger Light” is not strong 
at all in the sense of being intense. 
but it is pleasant, soothing and 
good propaganda for the “stay on 
the farm” movement which rural 
New England needs so much. 


OPULENCE 
By Alice Sargent Krikorian. 


The wealth of all the ages past is mine, 

The moonlight, glinting on a silver lake, 

The diamond stars’ tiara~—who can take 

From me these gifts,—my heritage divine? 
Nor moth, nor rust, nor Time, that crafty thief 
Can rob me, when the mountain shadows fall, 
Of, deep in brake, the thrush’s liquid call 


Guarding her nest, concealed by jade-green leaf. 


Mozart, Beethoven, on symphonic strings 

That ancient orchestra, the tumbling sea 

Is singing in my ear their melody! 

(Or so run on my sweet imaginings. ) 

Yea, more than these, the Heart of Nature yields 
Her whispered secrets here, upon the daisied fields! 
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THE HAMPSHIRES 
By Mary E. Hough. 


I love old Hampshire by the sea: 
Her ancient mother-towns 

Of Winchester and Portsmouth, 
Her sandy heaths and downs,— 
Her dimpled glades and _ valleys, 
Her smiling English leas, 

And rivers of historic sound 
Like Avon and the Tees. 


She hath her woods of aged oaks 
Hung with the mistletoe, 

And ivied castle-ruins . 
Where yew and holly grow. 

She claims the Conqueror William, 
\nd on the breeze is borne 
Across the distant centuries 

\ sound of hunter’s horn. 


Oh, I love ancient Hampshire 
Bleached by the salt-sea gales, 

But best of all to me the port 

‘rom which my good ship sails— 
Sails back across the ocean 

Toward my sturdy Granite-State, 
New Hampshire of the hill-side homes 
Where blessed friendships wait. 


She hath no moors of heather 

Nor wreathed fields of hops, 

But she hath slopes of ribboned corn 
\nd laureled mountain-tops ; 
Pastures asway with golden-rod, 
Asters, and meadow-sweet— 

Out to the grassy road-side 

Leads every city street. 


New Hampshire’s merry rivers 
Hint not of Shakespeare’s fame, 
But they are Laughing-waters 
With poetry in each name. 

Her great primeval forests 

The pioneer has trod— 
Cathedrals made by nature’s hand 
Where men may talk with God. 


Oh, her seashore is not down-land, 
She knows no English lea; 

But all her land is home-land, 

Is home-land to me. 
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WILLIAM W. FLANDERS. 


William W. Flanders, member of the 
New Hampshire State Senate of 1921, 
died at his home in North Weare, June 17. 
He was born in that town 54 years ago 
and from the age of 19 was engaged in 
the wood turning business in which he was 
highly successful. He was a leader in the 
power development of the  Piscataquog 
river. His service in the senate was pre- 
ceded by a term in the house of represen- 
tatives in 1919. Senator Flanders was a 
wember of the Masons, Eastern Star, Odd 
Fellows and Rebekahs. He also was a 
member of the New England Fox Hunters’ 
association, that sport being his favorite 
recreation. Mr. Flanders is survived by 
lis wife, who was Mabel A. Thurston of 
Weare, and three children, Theodore, 
Russell and Isadore, and two grandchildren. 


THOMAS ENTWISTLE. 


Thomas Entwistle, born in Hyde, Ches- 
hire County, England, died in Portsmouth, 
June 25. Coming to this country with his 
parents as a child, he worked as a bobbin 
hov in the Kearsarze Mills at Portsmouth 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, when 
he enlisted on June 21, 1861, in Company 
D, Third Regiment, N. H. V., and served 
until his honorable discharge August 2, 
1805. He was twice wounded, spent nine 
months in Andersonville prison and, mak- 
ing his escape from a prison train, had 
a thrilling journey of 21 days back to 
the Union lines. After the war Mr. 
Entwistle was at varous times employed 
on the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, was 
at one time deputy United States marshal 
and for a quarter of a century served as 
city marshal of Portsmouth. A Republi- 
can in politics, Mr. Entwistle was elected 
in succession selectman, councilman and 
alderman of his city. several times repre- 


sentative in the legislature, thrice state - 


senator and member of the executive coun- 
cil of Governor Robert P. Bass. He was 
a member of the Episcopal church, of the 
G. A. R., Masons and I. O. O. F. Two 
daughters, Mrs. Walter T. Richards and 
Miss Maude I. Entwistle, and one son, 
William T. survive him. 





MRS. MARY R. PIKE. 


Mrs. Mary R. Pike, at the time of her 
death the oldest person in New Hamp- 
shire, if not in New England, was born 
in Newfields, Sept. 11, 1815, and died there 
May 16. She was the eighth of the 12 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 





children of Rev. John and Mary (Dodge) 
Brodhead and was the widow of Rev. 
James Pike, both her father and husband 
having been members of Congress as well 
as prominent clergymen. Her grandfather, 
Captain Luke Brodhead, served bn the 
staff of Lafayette. She was a member of 
the Methodist church for 94 years and of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. Pike was a remarkable woman. She 
had a keen mind and retentive memory 
and to the the last retained her interest 
in current events. She kept herself in- 
formed on the progress of the World 
War, subscribed to all Government loans, 
and was the first person in Newfields to 
respond to the Methodist drive. 





FRANK G. WILKINS. 


Frank G. Wilkins, president of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Market Company, who 
died in that city last month, was born 
in Warner, June 17, 1856. Left an or- 
phan at an early age, he became the ward 
of Hon. Nehemiah G. Ordway and ac- 
companied him to Dakota upon his ap- 
pointment as governor of that territory. 
There Mr. Wilkins was admitted to the 
bar, but from 1886 was associated with the 
Washington Market, in which Governor 
Ordway and the late Senator William E. 
Chandler were largely interested. Beside 
being president of the Washington Market 
Company and the Terminal Cold Storage 
Company, Mr. Wilkins was a director in 
the Second National Bank, National City 
Dairy Company, and Congressional Hotel 
Company, and a member of the Washing- 
ten Stock Exchange, Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, United States Chamber 
of Comerce, and the Washington City Club. 
In 1887 Mr. Wilkins married Florence 
N. Ordway, who died in 1897. Of four 
children born the only survivor is Miss 
Nancy Sibley Wilkins. In 1900) Mr. 
Wilkins married Elizabeth M. Howell who 
survives him. 


ADMIRAL J. G. AYERS. 


Rear Admiral Joseph Gerrish Ayers, 
Medical Corps, U. S. N., retired, died at 
Montclair, N. J., March 21. He was born 
in Canterbury, November 3, 1839, the son 
of Charles H. and Almira S. (Gerrish) 
Ayers, and was educated at the University 
of Vermont and Columbia University. 
He served in the 15th N. H. Vols. as sec- 
ond and first lieutenant, 1862-3, and was 
appointed acting assistant surgeon, United 
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States Navy, December 17, 1864. He was 
retired November 3, 1901, with the rank of 
rear admiral, having served as fleet sur- 
geon on the Asiatic station, 1895-7. He 
had charge of the first botanical expedition 
of the United States government to the 
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jungles of South Africa and was also at 

one time in charge of the naval laboratory 

in New York City.. He /is survived by 

his widow and two sons, Joseph G. Ayers, 

fr. of Montclair, and Charles A. Ayers of 
aris. 








EVENTIDE 
By Edward H. ltchards. 


the glowing sunset in the west, 
That fills our hearts with silent joy, 

Proclaims this day has been its best 
And spreads its gold without alloy. 


So we who toil and keep the right, 
Forgetting much of yesterday. 
Mav beautify on-coming night 
By having done our best to-day. 


WATER LILIES 


By Helen Frazee-Bower. 





White stars leaned from heaven’s gate 
When the sun was low, 

Sought their image early, late, 
In a lake below. 


Water lilies tremble, sigh, 
When new sunbeams wake: 

White stars that forever lie 
Captive in a lake. 





CELIA THAXTER 


Born June 1835; Died August 1894. 
By Reignold Kent Marvin. 


\ sandpiper, grown tired of the sand, 

Had faith to take the challenge of the sea 

And made swift flight to far gray islands free 
From dreary customs of the ancient land. 
Then other songsters came, a daring band, 
Attracted to the sandpiper’s strange nest; 

The ocean found an echo in her breast, 

Her tender music those lone islands spanned. 
One summer morn the sandpiper was still, 

No plaintive tones cried out to greet the sea, 
The listening song birds heard her voice no more, 
Sunshine itself was touched with sudden chill, 
The wild rose gave no honey to the bee,— 
Fled was the Laureate of Appledore. 
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